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Ferries in Kansas 
PART VI—SMOKY HILL RIVER 
Georce A. Roor 


CCORDING to an early edition of Webster’s Unabridged Dic- 
tionary, the word “Kansas” in the Indian vernacular means 
“Smoky Water.” This reference applies particularly to the stream 
commonly known as the Smoky Hill. Indians who had lived and 
hunted along this stream for ages considered the Smoky Hill and 
Kansas rivers one and the same stream. 

The Smoky Hill river is shown on early maps as the River of the 
Padoucas, from the fact that the stream has its source in territory 
occupied for ages by the Comanche Indians, or, as they were first 
known, Padoucas. The earliest reference to the stream we have 
located is found on D’Anville’s map of 1732 which shows the Smoky 
Hill and Kansas as one river and calls it the River of the Padoucas.* 
A map of British and French settlements in North America, published 
about 1758, names the stream the Padoucas river. Pike, the ex- 
plorer, encountered the stream while on his way to the village of the 
Pawnees on the Republican river, in 1806, and his chart of this trip 
gives the name as the Smoky Hill, this being, so far as we have dis- 
covered, the first mention of the stream under this name, though the 
name must have attached some time prior to his visit. John C. 
McCoy, who surveyed the Shawnee lands in Kansas in 1833, reached 
the river at a point about 200 miles west of the Missouri state line, 
and he called it the Smoky Hill. Schoolcraft, the historian, called 
the stream the Smoky Hill or Topeka river; Frémont called it the 
Smoky Hill Fork; and Max Greene, in his The Kansas Region, pub- 
lished in 1855, mentions the river, and says the Indian name for it 
was “Chetolah.” The Plains Indians had another name for it, call- 
ing it the “Okesee-sebo.” * 

James R. Mead, an early hunter, trapper and trader on the plains 
during the latter 1850’s and 1860’s, has the following regarding the 
origin of the name: “The Smoky Hill river takes its name from the 
isolated buttes within the great bend, landmarks widely known, to be 
seen from a great distance through an atmosphere frequently hazy 
from smoke.” 4 


Junction City Union, January 5, 1867. 
Copy of original map in the Kansas State Historical Society. 
Junction City Union, August 6, 1864. 

Kansas Academy of Science, Transactions, v. 18, p. 215. 


(3) 
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George Bird Grinnell, the historian, has a different version of the 
origin of the name. He says that a large grove of cottonwoods about 
twenty-five miles west of old Fort Wallace, an old camping ground 
and burial place of the Indians along the river, was a landmark in 
that locality and could be seen for miles. At a distance those trees 
appeared like a cloud of smoke, thus giving rise to the name Smoky 
Hill, which he said was given by the Indians.® 

In 1926 the topography of the Smoky Hill basin, which lies along- 
side the river, about four miles southeast of Sharon Springs, Wallace 
county, underwent a sudden and startling change. As the account of 
this convulsion of nature has a bearing on the origin of the name of 
the river, it is given here along with other interesting data. On the 
morning of March 9, between seven and eight o’clock, the bottom 
suddenly dropped out of the basin, leaving a gaping hole about 
150x100 feet in size, and over a hundred feet deep. Old-timers re- 
member when the Smoky Hill basin was a bottomless pool twenty- 
five or thirty years ago. Since that time through some mysterious 
workings of nature, the pool filled up with shale and clay. John T. 
Steele, of Abilene, writing to the editor of The Western Times, of 
Sharon Springs, in its issue of March 18, 1926, said: 

I am going to tell you some ancient history with which you may not be 
familiar, about the basin, a part of which is an echo of Indian tradition that 
has been handed down to us about the peculiar phenomena of the Smoky Hill 
disappearing like it does, at what we call the basin. John Robb, who as you 
know, was a scout at Fort Wallace, told me thirty years ago, that the Indians 
were to a certain extent very suspicious of the place. And that it was reported 
by them that the pool at the basin had no bottom. 

He said “that some soldiers in 1876, from the Fort, who had absorbed some 
of this Indian tradition, came out to test the truth of their statements. They 
had 500 feet of rope which he saw lowered into the pool at the basin, to which 
was added several lasso ropes contributed by interested cowboys, and that in 
all about 630 feet of weighted rope was let down in a vain attempt to touch 
bottom.” 

In March of 1913, I think it was, I visited the basin and was surprised to find 
it dry, except for a pool in the northwest side, about sixteen feet in diameter. 
The temporary bottom was less than twenty feet below the usual water level, 
and this small pool contained a ton or more of frozen fish. 

The Kansas City Star sent a correspondent to the scene who stayed 
a week to report any changes. He stated that a strange blue haze 
hangs over the narrow bed through the summer, and suggested that 
perhaps the Indians who named it saw smoke issuing from the pool 
through volcanic action. Within a couple of weeks the cave-in had 


5. Kansas Histerical Collections, v. 17, p. 198. 
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attained startling proportions, being at least 450 feet long from east 
to west and 300 feet north and south. From the east line of the 
cave-in it was 150 feet down to the water line, and the water by 
actual measurement was 180 feet in depth.® 

The Smoky Hill in the early days traversed the center of the finest 
hunting country east of the Rocky Mountains. Along the stream 
and its various tributaries immense herds of buffalo,’ and countless 
deer, elk, antelope and smaller game fed. For years it was con- 
sidered a hunter’s paradise. Every year hunting parties of the 
various Plains Indians went there on their annual hunts, to kill and 
cure sufficient meat to last till the next hunting season. There was 
an abundance of game for all, and plenty of fuel to smoke the meat, 
and much of their meat must have been cured and dried within sight 
of those high hills known as the Smoky Hill Buttes, that lie in the 
south central part of Saline county. Inasmuch as this locality was 
such a favorite camping place for the Indians, is it not within the 
range of probability that the name of the stream was suggested by 
the hazy or smoky atmosphere that hovered over the tree tops of 
this most favored of the camping and hunting grounds on the river? 

On account of the abundance of game along the stream the Indians 
were reluctant to surrender this territory to the white men, and 
many battles with the Indians resulted as the white settlers en- 
croached on their hunting grounds. In 1867 a treaty was held on 
Medicine Lodge creek, with the Kiowas and Comanches, at which 
time these tribes signed a treaty of peace agreeing to withdraw their 
opposition to the building of a railroad up the Smoky Hill and Platte 
rivers. In 1868 a treaty was made with the Sioux, Arapahoes and 
other tribes, who, while agreeing to withdraw opposition to the build- 
ing of a railroad across the plains, reserved the right to hunt on the 
Republican Fork and the Smoky Hill.® 

In ordinary years the Smoky Hill is not a large stream, the channel 
gradually narrowing as the stream is ascended. At Lindsborg, 109 
miles above its mouth, the width at average low water is fifty feet. 
The highest water of record in the stream was in May, 1903, when 
it reached 31.5 feet at this point, flood stage being at 20 feet.1° 

Gauging stations have been placed at several points on the lower 
river. The earliest, at Ellsworth, was established April 16, 1895, 





The Western Times, Sharon Springs, March 18 to April 29, 1926. 
Kansas Historical Collections, v. 11, p. 606. 

Ibid., v. 16, p. 770. 

Ibid., v. 16, p. 771. 


10. U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Weather Bureau, Daily River St , Part 9, 
p. 77; Part 10, p. 88. ° _ 
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those at Lindsborg and Abilene on August 1, 1904, and the latest at 
Enterprise, in November, 1934. The river was out of its banks at 
a number of places during the flood of 1903 in the Kaw valley, while 
on several occasions during 1907 and 1908, the stream ceased to 
flow. 

During the summer of 1868 a prolonged drouth prevailed along the 
watershed of the Smoky Hill and its tributaries, and the Smoky 
had fallen to a low level. It is reported that on one particularly hot 
day that summer a large number of thirsty buffalo reached the river 
in what is now McPherson county. Driven by thirst the first 
animals to reach the water were soon driven out by others following, 
these in turn being crowded out by the vast herd bringing up the 
rear. As a result they drank the river dry on this occasion. This 
herd was described as covering an area thirty miles in length, and 
containing hundreds of thousands of buffalo.” 

The Smoky Hill practically bisects all that portion of Kansas west 
of Fort Riley and, with the exception of the Arkansas river, has a 
greater mileage within the state than any other stream. The river 
is formed by two branches which rise in eastern Colorado. One, the 
north branch, has its source in Kit Carson county, and the other, the 
southern branch, starts in Cheyenne county. The North fork enters 
Kansas in Sherman county, makes a turn towards the southeast and 
joins the other branch in Logan county. The South fork enters 
Kansas in Wallace county, and flows practically east across almost 
three-fourths of the state. It traverses the counties of Wallace, 
Logan, Gove, Trego, Ellis, Russell, Ellsworth, McPherson, Saline, 
Dickinson and a portion of Geary, and unites with the Republican 
on the Fort Riley military reservation to form the Kansas river. 
The stream is about 530 miles long and has a drainage area of 57,- 
727 square miles.14 

The name of the individual who started the first ferry across the 
Smoky Hill above the mouth appears to have been lost to posterity, 
but the ferry, no doubt, was located close to Fort Riley. Col. 
Percival G. Lowe, of Leavenworth, who saw much service on the 
plains, mentions having crossed this stream on a poor ferry in 1854, 
at which time the ferry was located about a mile above the junction 
with the Republican. His account, however, failed to mention the 
name of the proprietor." 


11. Ibid., Part 9, p. 7; Associated Press dispatch, November 10, 1934. 

12. McPherson Republican, June 8, 19382. 

18. U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Weather Bureau, Daily River Stages, Part 11, p. 112. 
14. Kansas Historical Collections, v. 7, p. 118. 
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Samuel Bartlett operated the first licensed ferry on this stream 
above its mouth. This authority was granted in 1857 and was the 
first ferry license issued by Davis (now Geary) county. It was 
located northeast of Junction City, and the license cost $10 a year, 
with ferriage rates as follows: 

Two-horse team, mules, oxen or asses, 50 cents; each additional team, 20 
cents; every buggy, or one-horse vehicle, and horse, mule or ass, 30 cents; 
every horse, mule or ass and rider, 20 cents; each horse, mule or ass, led, 10 
cents; for footmen, 10 cents; for cattle, 10 cents; for sheep, hogs and freight, 
the court left the charges for the parties to agree on.15 

By 1859 Bartlett had a competitor. The Kansas Weekly Herald, 
of Leavenworth, of March 26, 1859, says: “. .. A short distance 
above the mouth of the Smoky Hill Mr. Patterson has a good ferry 
boat in which one can cross to the north side of the Smoky Hill and 
reach Junction City, the first town west of Fort Riley.” 

No further mention of Patterson’s ferry has been located. 

The Herald of the same issue also published the following con- 
cerning Captain Bartlett’s ferry: “A fine boat has recently been 
launched by Captain Bartlett, whose rate of tolls has been estab- 
lished by the citizens of the town. By this ferry a choice of roads 
may be taken, on the north or south side of the river.” 

Bartlett presumably operated his ferry to the satisfaction of all, 
as no record of complaint has been located. In 1860 he endeavored 
to secure a special charter from the territorial legislature, at which 
time the following bill was introduced: 

Aw Acr to Charter a Ferry across the Smoky Hill River in Kansas Territory. 
Be it enacted by the Governor and Legislative Assembly of the Territory of 
Kansas: 

Section 1. That Samuel Bartlett, his heirs and assigns are hereby authorized 
to keep a ferry across the Smoky Hill river at the crossing of the Junction City 
and Lyons creek roads, in Kansas Territory, and shall have the exclusive 
right and privilege of keeping a ferry at said point and within two miles each 
way up and down the river, from said points for and during the period of ten 
years from the passage of this act. 

Src. 2. That the above named Samuel Bartlett, his heirs and assigns shall 
keep a good and substantial boat or boats in constant readiness at said ferry, 
to be properly manned and attended and kept in good repair. 

Sec. 3. That the tribunal transacting county business for the county in 
which said ferry shall be situated is hereby authorized to determine and fix 
the rate of ferriage across the said river from time to time as may be deemed 
proper, and a list of the same shall be posted at the ferry landing or on the 
boat or boats so used and any fees extorted beyond the rates established shall 
work a forfeiture of all the privileges under this act. 

[Sec. 4.] This act to take effect and be in force from and after its passage. 


15. Davis county, ‘Commissioners’ Journal,” Book 1, pp. 2, 8. 
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never became a law. 


exempt from license.” 1¢ 


as turbulent as it is. 





a ferry license in the case of John Lawrence vs. 


16. Ibid., Book 2, p. 67. 


man of Junction City. 
18. Davis county, ““Commissioners’ Journal,” Book 1, p. 65. 
19. Ibid., Book 2, p. 6. 





This bill was introduced in the council by Senator Woodward 
and was passed February 10. The house of representatives added 
some amendments and passed it. These amendments were concurred 
in by the council. For some unexplained reason, however, the bill 





In 1860 Bartlett built a new boat and started a second ferry. While 
the Junction City paper made no mention of this fact, commis- 
sioners’ records of July 4 recite: “Ordered that the ferry of Samuel 
Bartlett on the Smoky Hill near Junction City be charged lycense 
at the rate of ten dollars per annum and that the upper ferry be 


Apparently some individual nursing a grudge at Captain Bartlett, 
or blessed with a perverted sense of humor, cut the cable one night 
and the ferry boat drifted away. Upon its recovery the Union of 
November 25, 1861, had the following to say regarding the incident: 

Captain Bartlett!7 has at last restored to his famous crossing of the Smoky 
Hill the magnificent boat which he had built last spring to accommodate the 
traveling community. It had been for some time past four or five miles down 
the river, some villain having cut the rope. It is now on duty, and with such 
@ commander who would doubt the safety of a trip across the Smoky Hill, 





Evidently some of the ferry operators in the county were de- 
linquent in taking out ferry licenses from the county. Under date 
of July 3, 1860, appears the following brief entry: “W.H. McKinley, 
bill for services notifying ferrys to take out license. Allowed. $2.” 1° 

It is not known how long Bartlett’s ferry was operated, since there 
was scant mention of ferry matters in early commissioners’ records. 
However, it must have been operated up to some time in i862. 

The following, relating to Davis county ferry matters, is some- 
thing of a puzzle, as no further mention of the matter has been 
found. Commissioners’ records of April 5, 1861, recite: 

We the undersigned commissioners having in consideration the granting of 
Sage, deside that 
we have no ‘rite to grant License to any person over a charterd privilege and 
therefore deside that Sage has the Legal wright to run said ferry on compliance 
with the Law regulating his charter. Signed Wm. Cuddy, chmn 

J. L. Wingfield 
J. H. Brown 1° 


17. Samuel Bartlett is listed in the 1860 ‘Census of Davis County,” page 53, as being 28 
years of age, and a native of Maine. He had real estate listed at $1,000 and personal propert 
at $200. He was @ younger brother of William K. Bartlett, a prominent early-day business 
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By 1863 there appeared to be a lack of ferry accommodations on 
the Smoky Hill. The Junction City Union of February 28 called 
attention to the matter, stating that both the Smoky Hill and the 
Republican rivers were free of ice, and that preparations should be 
made immediately to place a boat on the Smoky Hill, as the spring 
rise in that river would soon shut off communication with the whole 
southern country unless precaution was taken and a boat placed on 
the river at once. 

From 1863 to 1866 no mention of ferry matters on the Smoky Hill 
in Davis county has been located. 

L. B. Perry succeeded to the ferry at Bartlett’s crossing. The 
Union, of March 9, 1867, stated that he “has placed a ferryboat on 
the Smoky Hill river at Bartlett’s crossing, and the consequence is 
we see so many familiar faces whom the ‘drouth’ has kept from 
our view for some time past.” 

On March 13, 1867, Mr. Perry made application for a license to 
operate a ferry at the crossing of the Junction City and Council 
Grove state road.” His application was placed on file.24 On May 
4, following, Mr. Perry received his license, issued for a period of six 
months, the commissioners fixing the following rates: “Six mules, 
or six horses and wagon, 75 cents; 4 mules or horses, 50 cents; 2 
mules or horses, 35 cents; 2 horses and buggy, 25 cents; 1 horse and 
buggy, 20 cents; 1 horseman and horse, 15 cents; 1 footman, 10 
cents; sheep or hogs, each, 5 cents. Ten cents for each span of 
horses or mules above six.” 2? 

Very little in way of a history of the Perry ferry on the Smoky 
Hill has been located. In the Union of June 8, 1867, there was the 
following item: “On Tuesday Perry’s ferry boat across the Smoky 
Hill sunk while crossing with an ox team. The river was on a rise. 
One yoke of cattle were drowned.”’ 

As a bridge was built close to the ferry location during 1867 it is 
likely Perry discontinued his ferry before the expiration of his 
license. 

Junction City had been an important road center from the time 
the town was established. It was on the most direct and practicable 
route from Leavenworth and Wyandotte to the frontier posts of 

20. The Junction City and Council Grove state road crossed the Smoky Hill a little north- 
east of Junction City on the NE% S. 7, T. 12, R. 6 E. The original survey of this road 
inohading Plat and field notes, io in the Archives division of the Kansas State Historical 


survey was made by Thomas White, county surveyor of Morris county, and the 
plat was drawn by Davies Wilson. 


21. Davis county, ‘Commissioners’ Journal,” Book 2, p. 281. 
22. Ibid., p. 241. 
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central Kansas, and to the mountains and Santa Fé. The Leaven- 
worth and Pike’s Peak Express line up the Kaw Valley ran through 
Junction City and westward for some distance on the north side of 
the Smoky Hill, branching toward the northwest at a point in 
Ottawa county. 

In the Kansas Statesman, Junction City, June 30, 1860, appeared 
the following notice regarding highways: 

Notice is hereby given that a petition will be presented to the Board of 
County Commissioners of Davis County, K. T., at the July session a. p. 1860, 
for the viewing, laying out and establishing a county road from Island City by 
the way of the present crossing of Dry Run creek and Bartlett’s ferry, on the 
Smoky Hill river to Junction City. (Signed) “Many Citizens.” 

Under date of July 3, 1860, the commissioners’ proceedings of 
Davis county recite: “Petition for road was presented to start from 
Island City to Junction City, by the way of Bartlett’s ferry. Fox 
Booth, Robert Reynolds and Joseph Walters said reviewers, to meet 
at Island City, on July 14, 1860, to view and establish said road.” * 

In 1861 the legislature established three roads affecting Junction 
City, the first being a state road from Atchison to Junction City, by 
way of Holton and James’ crossing; the next from Junction City to 
Topeka, and the third from Council Grove to Junction City.2* On 
January 5, 1863, a petition was presented to Davis county com- 
missioners for the establishment of a road from the Morris county 
line to Bartlett’s ferry. This communication was filed and acted 
upon later when Christian Wetzel, C. Boyer and Chas. Roesler were 
appointed viewers to meet on the first Monday in February, fol- 
lowing, at Bartlett’s ferry. 

In April, 1863, an effort was being made within the county to 
establish a road from Bartlett’s ferry, via Dry creek, Clark’s creek 
and Davis creek to Junction City. In 1864 two post roads were 
established from Junction City, one running to Denver and the other 
to Fort Kearney, Neb.* The legislature of 1864 established three 
roads affecting Junction City. One ran from Junction City, via 
Pooler’s*’ crossing and Lyon’s creek to Marion Center; another from 
Junction City, via Abilene and Salina to the Santa Fé road, and the 
third from Junction City, via Quimby’s to Clifton. 

28. Ibid., Book 1, p. 638. 

24. Laws, Kansas, 1861, pp. 247, 248. 


25. Davis county, “Commissioners’ Journal,” Book 2, p. 64. 
26. Junction City Union, May 6, 1876. 


27. The “Census of 1860” for Davis county, page 60, lists F. L. Pooler as bei 48 
years of age and a f . He was a native of Vermont. His wife, 8. A. Pooler, was born 
in Connecticut and was 45 years old. The couple had eight children. 


28. Laws, Kansas, 1864, pp. 205, 206, 208. 
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The legislature of 1865 established five roads affecting Junction 
City, the first starting from that town and running by way of Lyons 
creek to Marion Center; another from Junction City in a southerly 
direction up Lyons creek to the northwest corner of township 4, 
range 4, thence in a southerly direction to the Santa Fé road, at or 
near where said road crosses the Cottonwood river in Marion 
county; another ran from Junction City northwestward on the south 
side of the Republican river to the mouth of Buffalo creek in Shirley 
(now Cloud) county; another ran from the town of Batchelder, 
Riley county, to a point on the Solomon river, A. B. Whiting, A. H. 
Towle and Seymour Ayres being commissioners selected to lay out 
this road; another was established to run as nearly due west as 
practicable from Junction City to the western boundary of Kansas. 
The road from Junction City to Council Grove was shortened, while 
a state road was established from El Dorado, via Chelsea, Butler 
county, and Cedar Point, Chase county, to Junction City.” 

In the commissioners’ proceedings of Davis county, November and 
December, 1865, there is some reference to the report of the com- 
missioners selected to lay out a state road from Junction City to 
Marion Center. The county commissioners accepted the report of 
the road commissioners, excepting such portion as related to Pooler’s 
ford. The county commissioners maintained that a county road was 
already laid out on the section line, nearly connecting Pooler’s ford 
and Junction City, and that it was situated on equally as good 
ground as that selected by the road commissioners.®® 

In February, 1866, Capt. Alfred C. Pierce surveyed a state road 
from Junction City to Sibley, in Cloud county. This year the legis- 
lature authorized the location of a state road beginning at the north- 
ern terminus of Adams street, in Junction City, thence on the most 
practicable route and ground to the northeast corner of section 15, 
township 12, range 5 east, in Davis county; thence on the most 
practicable route and ground to intersect the Davis county road at 
the county line between Davis and Dickinson counties, at or near the 
present residence of O. O. Bridges. J. W. Woodward, Geo. W. 
Taylor and George Bates were commissioners selected to locate this 
road.*4_ The road from Topeka to Junction City, on the south side of 
the Kansas river, and the location of the state road running from 
Council Grove to Junction City were changed by the legislature of 
1867.5? 

29. Ibid., 1865, pp. 142, 148, 145-148. 

80. Davis county, Commissioners’ Journal,” Book 2, p. 173. 


81. Laws, Kansas, 1866, pp. 221, 222. 
82. Ibid., 1867, pp. 247, 260. 
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The route up the Kansas and Smoky Hill rivers to the mountains 
had long been recognized as the shortest one, and compared to the 
Platte river highway of Nebraska, to Denver and other towns in 
the Colorado gold fields, was some 116 miles shorter between the 
Missouri river and those points. David A. Butterfield, projector 
of the Butterfield Overland Despatch had employed Lieut. Julian 
R. Fitch to make a report on the practicability of a route up these 
streams for freighting purposes, and in his report Fitch pointed 
out the advantages of the Smoky Hill route, which was the shorter 
one and had no sand to contend with, while on the Platte route 
from Julesburg to Denver, a distance of 200 miles, the freighter 
or emigrant had a dead pull through sand, without a stick of wood 
or a drop of water, save the Platte itself, which was from three to 
five miles from the road. When it was taken into consideration 
that a loaded ox team makes but from twelve to fourteen miles a 
day, and never exceeds sixteen, it would not pay to double that 
distance by driving to the Platte river for the only water in the 
country, for the purpose of camping. There was plenty of timber 
by the Smoky Hill route; also, nature had bountifully supplied this 
route with an abundance of bois de vache (buffalo chips), which 
was always cheerfully chosen by the tired emigrant in preference to 
cutting timber for a fire. 

The Smoky Hill valley route was becoming more and more 
popular. Partisans of this highway were not backward in con- 
trasting its advantages with those of the Platte river. A comparison 
of this sort when railroad building was started was published in the 
Leavenworth Times, and republished in the Junction City Union of 
April 27, 1867, as follows: 


Tue Smoxy Hi 


There is no concealing the flood disaster of the road from Omaha west, 
and no mistake as to the snow difficulties it has had to encounter. Nor are 
these accidental. Every year they come, with less or greater severity; but 
with severity enough to deluge the plains of the Platte with water, and fill 
the gaps and ravines with snow. Nature will forever forbid this road being 
the main track west. 

Old trappers and early pioneers, for the last nine years, have insisted upon 
the Smoky Hill being the best, whether regard should be had to difficulties 
or benefits—to danger from climate, or advantages—such as water, fuel, etc., 
on land. 

Rough surveys followed. The first was made, mainly, at the expense of 
the city of Leavenworth, years ago. That gave a promise; still it was not 
thorough enough to satisfy the enquiring, or give confidence to the timid. The 
second was fuller; more satisfactory. It convinced most persons interested 
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in the west that the Smoky Hill was the route, and a few of the bolder 
pioneers tried it with success. Still old habit, regular stations, “being in 
company with each other,” made the body of the plainsmen hug the Platte 
route. Nor was it until Isaac Eaton, Esq., passed over the Smoky Hill, 
established stations on the line, and then proved its superiority, that the 
public admitted it. That fact is now settled. 

On Saturday night our road—the Pacific, E. D.—was finished to Salina. 
The commissioners will visit and examine the last finished portion of the 
line, and report. That report will reach Washington, in all probability, by 
Thursday or Friday, and the cars will run from Leavenworth to Salina. 

Fort Harker will be the next point, and the warm July sun will witness this 
line completed. Onward is the word! Westward, the iron girder bears the 
increased and increasing weight of trade and travel. 


With the establishment of roads, the settlement of the country 
quickly followed, and naturally there came a demand for bridges 
over the Smoky Hill. The year 1860 saw the first move in this di- 
rection by private interests, the legislature that year granting to 
the Smoky Hill Bridge Company exclusive rights, for fifteen years, 
for building and maintaining a bridge across the river between the 
mouth of Lyons creek and the line of the Fort Riley military reser- 
vation. This company included P. Z. Taylor, John T. Price, William 
Cuddy, James B. Woodward, W. W. Herbert, Robert Wilson, James 
R. McClure and James P. Downer. This company was capitalized 
at $25,000, but aside from this charter accomplished nothing else.** 

Apparently the first bridge across the Smoky Hill in Davis county 
was built by Samuel Bartlett, and was completed early in Decem- 
ber, 1861.5 Just how long this bridge stood we have not learned. 
However, by 1866 a movement for a free bridge to be located at 
Bartlett’s ferry began to take shape. On January 6, A. W. Callen, 
J. B. Woodward and James Brown were appointed a committee to 
measure the Kansas [Smoky Hill?] at Bartlett’s ferry, at the point 
where the Topeka and Junction City road crossed the stream, and 
to draft a plan of a bridge and make an estimate of the cost.** Dur- 
ing the session of the legislature that year a bill was passed authoriz- 
ing Davis county to issue $20,000 in bonds for bridge purposes, the 
county having decided to build the structure.** At a meeting of the 
county board on July 2 the commissioners ordered $20,000 of bonds 
issued for construction of this bridge, which was to be built of lum- 
ber and to be guaranteed against damage or destruction by water 

88. Private Laws, Kansas, 1860, pp. 31, 82; House Journal, 1860, special session, p. 402. 

84. Junction City Union, December 12, 1861. 


85. Davis county, ‘““Commissioners’ Journal,” Book 2, p. 190. 
. Laws, Kansas, 1866, pp. 66-69; Junction City Union, May 6, 1876. 
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for five years.27 The bonds were duly issued and offered for sale, 
but as only one bid was submitted for building the bridge, the com- 
missioners decided not to let the contract at that time.** 

On February 10, 1867, a second Smoky Hill Bridge Company was 
organized at Junction City, with S. M. Strickler as president; O. J. 
Hopkins, secretary, and H. F. Hale, treasurer. Directors of the 
company included H. F. Hale, Robert Henderson, O. J. Hopkins, 
James R. McClure, 8. M. Strickler, W. C. Rawolla and Bertrand 
Rockwell. The company proposed to construct a Howe truss bridge, 
which was to be located on the river near the mouth of Lyons creek. 
The new structure was to cost $18,000, of which amount $7,000 was 
raised in Junction City. The contract was let to Marsh, Hilliker 
& Co., who were to take one-half of the contract price in cash, and 
receive stock in the enterprise for the balance.*® Work on the bridge 
began some time in March, the Union of March 30 containing the 
following paragraph: 

The pile driver is vigorously at work preparing foundations for the Smoky 
Hill bridge, and while speaking of this, we must take occasion to confess our 
ignorance of the geography of our own county. The Smoky Hill bridge does 
not cross at the mouth of Lyons creek, but two or three miles below it, at the 
crossing of a state road. We understand they have found a very hard bottom. 


The stone is about prepared to be set in. We will tell more about it after 
Hilliker gives us that ride up there. 


This bridge is said to have been completed by the Fourth of July 
but not accepted from the contractors until the December following. 

During March, 1867, the county commissioners again took steps 
for the erection of a bridge over the Smoky Hill, near the Fogarty 
dam. This site was between Bartlett’s ferry and the first bend up 
the river.“ The contract was let to Marsh, Hilliker & Co, for $17,- 
500, and work was to be “pushed as fast as the season and the erratic 
disposition of that stream” would permit. Work started about the 
first of April, following, and was completed by September and ac- 
cepted by the county.*! Evidently the contractors did a rather poor 
job of construction work, for the county board subsequently notified 
the contractors that the bridge was in an unsafe condition, in need 
of repairs, and that the county would hold them responsible.*” 

37. Davis county, ‘Commissioners’ Journal,”” Book 2, pp. 198, 199. 


88. Junction City Union, August 4, 1866. 
89. Ibid., February 16, 1867; May 6, 1876. Leavenworth Daily Conservative, February 
20, 1867. 
40. Davis county, ‘Commissioners’ Journal,” Book 8, p. 28. 
41. Junction City Union, March 15, October 5, 1867; May 6, 1876. 
42. Davis county, “Commissioners’ Journal,” Book 8, p. 32. 
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By 1871 a move was started for free county bridges. During 
July, a fund of $2,000 was subscribed in Junction City to be used 
towards the purchase of the Smoky Hill Bridge Company’s bridge. 
The company wanted $10,000 for the structure, but the county re- 
fused to pay more than $8,000. About the first of September, fol- 
lowing, the company transferred title to their bridge to the county.* 

Junction City enjoyed a lively freighting business during the 
early days. During the period preceding the Civil War much of the 
supplies for the frontier posts was shipped out via Fort Riley, Junc- 
tion City and up the Smoky Hill valley for Rocky Mountain points 
and to Santa Fé. After the war broke out the Santa Fé trade from 
Westport, Mo., was almost entirely wiped out by plundering of 
caravans by bushwhackers and others. As a consequence, the bulk 
of this trade started westward from Atchison and Leavenworth, 
which points were comparatively free from molestation of this sort, 
and went southwest to the Santa Fé trail after leaving Fort Riley. 

With the inauguration of the Butterfield Overland Despatch line 
in 1865, the freighting from Junction City received an added im- 
petus that summer, and with the addition of a daily line of stages 
to the mountains that frontier town was made one of the liveliest 
settlements west of the Missouri river. In June, 1866, a line of stages 
was also running from Junction City to Santa Fé.** In November, 
following, the Union Pacific was completed to Junction City, after 
which date the bulk of freight for the West went by rail to that 
point, where it was transferred to wagon trains and carried to its 
destination. By 1867 this trade had so increased in volume that a 
meeting was held at Strickler’s hall, Junction City, during March, 
for the purpose of securing a better road than the one up Lyons creek 
as then located. A road up the divide between Lyons and Turkey 
creeks was suggested by the Union as one that would require less 
upkeep than the one then in use on Lyons creek, which crossed that 
stream no less than six times. The Union stated there was a strong 
disposition manifested to enforce the collection of the road tax to 
meet the expenses of improving the roads, while a willingness was 
also indicated to have the roads repaired in any event. That the 
roads were bad at this time, the following from the local paper 
would indicate: 


Late in February, 1867, a Mr. J. O. Austin, of Albuquerque, N. M., spent 
a day or two in Junction City, while on his way to Boston. He reported a 


43. Junction City Union, May 6, 1876. 
44. Wilder, Annals of Kansas, p. 433. 
45. Junction City Union, March 16, 1867. 
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large number of New Mexican trains on their way in, for whom he was acting 
as a sort of route agent. He also reported a few cuts on the road between 
Junction City and Fort Larned that needed repairing immediately .*¢ 

About the middle of March, following, the agent of Chick, Armijo 
& Co., of St. Louis, probably the largest dealers in the Santa Fé trade 
and who were operating a store in Junction City, and also building a 
warehouse on the railroad, reported that during the next eight 
months Junction City would be the point for trans-shipment of 
freight destined for New Mexican points. He called attention to 
the fact that it was of the utmost importance to know the best route 
to and from this point. The road already selected by Merrick, 
Parker, Armijo, Guttman, Romero, Bata and other extensive freight- 
ers, is that across the Smoky Hill at what is Bartlett’s ford or 
Perry’s ferry, opposite Junction City—the road being along Lyons 
creek, or on the divide between that and Clark’s creek, striking the 
Santa Fé road at Lost Springs. A Howe truss bridge was being built 
across the Smoky near the mouth of Lyons creek at this time, which 
was to be completed within ninety days.*’ 

Late in March two trains of provisions, etc., were started for Santa 
Fé, one belonging to Messrs. Parker and Merrick and the other to 
Mr. Romero. Within a week two trains from that point reached 
Junction City. At this time it was estimated that 1,500 wagons 
would be employed during the summer to transport government 
freight alone from Fort Riley and end of the railroad to the various 
government posts.** 

In January, 1866, the Smoky Hill was impassable for teams. A 
thaw early in the year raised the water to such an extent that skiffs 
were resorted to. Many freight wagons were detained at different 
points awaiting a chance to proceed.*® During the spring of 1867 
high water in streams beyond Junction City caused considerable 
inconvenience. Chapman’s creek, in the eastern part of Dickinson 
county, seemed to furnish its full share of trouble. Early in Febru- 
ary a couple of teams had to swim the stream, and on the morning 
of February 16, the Santa Fé coach was obliged to unload its cargo 
and swim the stream.®® This condition obtained as late as April 
following, tying up railroad activities as well, as may be judged from 
the following in the Union of April 20: 

46. Ibid., February 28, 1867. 

47. Ibid., March 16, 1867. 

48. Ibid., March 80, 1867. 


49. Ibid., January 20, 1866. 
. Ibid., February 16, 1867. 
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Freight, mails and passengers have had a terrific time in attempting to go 
west by train during the past two or three days. Some days the trains don’t 
come or go. When they do, there is no knowing at what time of the day or 
night the occurrence will take place. One of the consequences is a good deal of 
heavy waiting at the depot. The old reliable Kansas Stage Company is the 
only sure means of transit to the west at present. 

Six miles west of Junction City was Kansas Falls, the most west- 
erly town in Davis county on the Smoky Hill. The town was organ- 
ized September 10, 1857, by F. N. Blake, E. P. Burgess and John 
Harvie, and was incorporated by the legislature of 1858. This loca- 
tion was noted for its famous “Seven Springs” and “Mair’s Springs,” 
popular camping places for travelers and freighters who traveled the 
Smoky Hill route. A mill was operating at this point in 1859, run 
by a man named Biggs (or Riggs), who probably ran a ferry in ad- 
dition. During the session of the 1858 legislature, a bill was intro- 
duced in the council for the establishment of a ferry at this place, 
but it failed of passage. The town was also the beginning of a mail 
route via the Smoky Hill to Bent’s Station, with service twice a 
month.*! 

Some time during 1866 Jonas K. Bartlett started a sawmill in 
this vicinity, cutting native timber, which apparently found a ready 
sale with the early settlers. He also installed a ferry in connection 
with his mill, as his patrons included those living on both sides of the 
river. The Junction City Union of August 4, 1867, had the following 
mention of this enterprise: 


We were at Bartlett’s mill the other day. Overcoming countless difficulties, 
the institution is now in running order, and sawing large bills every day. It 
is located on the Smoky Hill, about seven miles above town, in a large 
body of timber. High water has annoyed Bartlett to such an extent that he 
has put in the river a good ferry boat, and the freighting interests between 
town and the mill has got to be quite heavy. 


A tragic incident occurred on his ferry late in May, that year. 
Three Negro deserters from the Thirty-eighth U. S. infantry arrived 
at the Green Lamb crossing®? of the Smoky Hill on the afternoon 
of May 27, 1867. They crossed over and called at several houses. 
Finding men at home at all of these places they did not linger. When 
asked what they wanted they replied that they were looking for 

51. Andreas, History of Kansas, p. 1005. Gunn & Mitchell’s Map of Kansas, 1859. 


Kansas Historical Collections, v. 7, p. 580; v. 8, p. 410; v. 11, p. 562. Everts’ Atlas of 
Kansas, p. 144. L publ. ; June 21, 1860. 

52. This location was about nine or ten sailes above Chapman’s creek, and about three 
= beyond Ppalarey the on tr ie - Dickinson county, according to an authority in 
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deserters. They finally started off, making their way down the river. 
About two miles below Green Lamb’s®™ they reached the home of 
P. J. Peterson, where they asked for something to eat. Food being 
given them they inquired of Mrs. Peterson the whereabouts of the 
men. She replied that they were in the woods. On learning this, 
one of the Negroes seized her, dragged her into the basement of the 
house and ravished her person. Having satisfied his own passions 
he called for his two comrades to come down, but Mrs. Peterson 
broke loose from her black assailant and fled, shouting loudly for 
help. A posse composed of about fifty citizens soon spread over the 
prairies and started a search for the fiends. The three men were later 
overtaken on a ferryboat near Bartlett’s mills by the posse, which 
began firing on them. One of the Negroes was killed instantly on 
the boat; another jumped into the river and was killed; the third 
ran into the woods, but was overtaken and killed and his body 
thrown into the river. The posse then disappeared, leaving the 
bodies to float down the river.™ 

Some time after the foregoing tragedy Bartlett apparently moved 
his mill farther up the river, this time over into Dickinson county, 
an advertisement published in the Union of November 9 following 
stating that the mill was located about two miles above the mouth of 
Chapman’s creek. 

Chapman’s creek, about seven miles west of Kansas Falls and 
about three miles over the line in Dickinson county, was the next 
stream to be crossed in going up the Smoky Hill river on the military 
road. For that reason the history of that stream is given here. The 
first settlement in Dickinson county was made on this creek in 1855, 
but the stream, however, had a name bestowed by the Indians many 
years before, being known as the Nish-co-ba—meaning Deep 
Water. The stream later received the name of Chapman’s creek, 
but when it was bestowed, by whom, and for what particular Chap- 
man has not been learned. In times of flood the Indian name has 
been found to be a most truthful one, as the following incident will 
illustrate: In June, 1869, a cloudburst which occurred on the head- 
waters of the creek swept down stream, and at the crossing of the 

58. Andreas’ History of Kansas, Ea states that Green Lamb settled in Dickinson 
county in 1857 or 1858, In 1860" became county surveyor. The census of Dickinson 
county for 1865, lists him as a hip No. 1; farmer; age 26 years, and a 
native of Ohio. His wife, Julia, 22, A ey L, Mr. Lamb 


of William Lamb, an early resident of Dickinson county, who was a native of North Carolina; 
married Julia » of Ohio, and raised a family in that state. One of the early town- 
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military road the waters were said to have been at least fifty feet 
deep. The whole country for miles around was submerged, crops 
destroyed and thirteen lives lost.®* 

The highway up the Smoky Hill crossed Chapman’s creek near its 
mouth, and here in 1859 the government erected a substantial oak 
bridge.®* 

During the special session of the territorial legislature of 1860 a 
bill was introduced in the council for the purpose of establishing a 
ferry across this creek. The bill passed the council, but was re- 
ceived by the house so late in the session that further action was not 
taken.** 

The next ferry location above Bartlett’s mills was at Newport, 
about five miles upstream. Abram Barry, a representative in the 
legislature of 1859, introduced House bill No. 81, an act to establish 
a ferry at Newport.*® This town was platted in 1857 by the New- 
port Town Company, composed of N. P. White, Doctor Gerot and 
D. M. Rulison. This was the first town platted in Dickinson county, 
and was located on the E% S. 3, T. 13, R. 3. The following year it 
became the temporary county seat, the town comprising three log 
houses built on the public square, one of which was called the court 
house. Twenty votes were polled during an election held at this 
place in 1859.% The State Historical Society possesses a town-lot 
certificate of Newport, dated July, 1857, in its manuscript collec- 
tion. 

It would seem that a ferry would have been a convenience for Abi- 
lene during its cattle-shipping days. However, no record of any has 
been located. As all county clerk’s records were among those de- 
stroyed in the disastrous fire of January 17, 1882, there is no way 
of checking up on ferry licenses issued. By an examination of news- 
paper files, however, we learn that steps were taken towards secur- 
ing bridges as early as 1870. In February, 1871, during the con- 
struction of an iron bridge across the Smoky Hill, the structure col- 
lapsed and fell into the river when both arches were nearly up. No 
one was seriously hurt.** 

The Nationalist, of Manhattan, had the following item regarding 
the completion of this bridge: “Iron Bridges. The new iron bridges 

56. Junction City Union, June 26, 1869. 


67. Kansas Weekly Herald, Leavenworth, March 26, 1859. 


maa 1860, special session, p. 733; Council Journal, 1860, special session, 
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59. House Journal, 1859, p. 72. 
60. Andreas, History of Kansas, p. 685. Kansas Historical Collections, v. 3, p. 124. 
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across the river at Abilene and Hoffman’s mills are finished and open 
i H to travel. People on the south side can now reach the county seat 
) without fording or ferrying the river.” 
) About 1866, Newton Blair started a ferry on the Smoky Hill just 
below the junction of the Solomon river, in the extreme western part 
of Dickinson county, and operated it for about a year.®* This ferry 
location must have been in use up to about 1872, during which year | 
iron bridges were completed at Chapman and Solomon. 
In 1859 Reuben R. Stanforth was granted a charter by the legisla- 
ture for a ferry across the Smoky Hill at the point where the mili- 
tary road from Fort Leavenworth to Bent’s Fort crosses that stream. 
This crossing was just above the junction of the Smoky Hill and 
Solomon rivers. This charter was granted for a period of thirteen 
years, and Stanforth and his assigns were to have exclusive right of 
landing upon either bank of the stream at the point named and for 
a distance of two miles above and below. They were to keep suffi- 
cient boats to do the necessary crossing and keep the same in good 
repair; his rates were to be the average of those charged on the sev- 
eral ferries on the Kansas river. He was required to post a bond as 
required by law. This act also carried rights for the construction of 
a bridge over the Smoky Hill, the same as were accorded to the 
Lawrence Bridge Company. This act was approved by Gov. Sam- 
uel Medary, and was to take effect and be in force from and after 
its passage.** No further record of this ferry project has been lo- 
cated. 
The next ferry location upstream was at Sabra, Saline county. 
This town was laid out shortly after the close of the Civil War, and 
had a post office in 1867, with C. W. Davis as postmaster. The 
town’s exact location has not been determined ; however, it was three 
and one-half miles from Solomon river, on the line of the Kansas 
Pacific Railroad and 170 miles west of the Missouri river. Sabra is 
shown on Ado Hunnius’ “Map of Kansas” as being a short distance 
west of the town of Solomon, and evidently located between the 
mouths of the Solomon and Saline. On November 9, 1866, the 
Smoky Hill Bridge and Ferry Company was incorporated, its pro- 
moters being Frederick E. Cushman, H. L. Sitler, Silas Bullard, 
Charles W. Davis, John W. Kelso, Richard M. Wimsatt and Fred 
Rawolla. The company proposed to maintain and operate a bridge 
or ferry over the Smoky Hill river, between its confluence with the : 
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Solomon and the mouth of the Saline. The capital stock of the 
company was placed at $50,000, in shares of $50 each. The prin- 
cipal office of the company was to be at Sabra. This charter was 
filed with the secretary of state December 3, 1866. Sabra has long 
since been numbered among the dead and forgotten towns. 

Salina was the location of the next ferry, which was started in the 
fall of 1858. This ferry had quite an interesting history. In 1854 
or 1855 the government built a bridge at the Smoky Hill crossing, lo- 
cated a mile or two southwest of present Kanopolis, Ellsworth 
county. This structure went out during a flood in June, 1858, and 
much of the timber used in its construction drifted downstream as 
far as Salina, where it was salvaged by Alexander M. Campbell, who 
was operating a trading post on the river. That fall Mr. Campbell 
and James Muir built a ferryboat, using this salvaged timber for 
that purpose, and putting their boat into use late in the year. The 
ferry location was where Iron avenue crosses the river, this point be- 
ing also the end of the Phillips road which followed the divide south 
of the Kaw and Smoky Hill rivers from Lawrence to Salina. The 
old government road was in the valley, and in wet weather it was a 
difficult route to travel, so most of the settlers used the Phillips road, 
as they could not get into Salina from the east unless they forded 
the river. Campbell’s ferry was a free ferry, the only institution of 
the kind in that part of the country, and was operated until the com- 
pletion of a bridge across the river near the old landing place. Some 
of the old-timers say they used the ferry as a bridge when the river 
was low, and as a ferry when the river was up. Mr. Campbell was 
a member of the town company, built the first house on the townsite 
—a one and one-half story log structure, keeping a store and living 
in the lower portion, while the upper part was used as rooming quar- 
ters when transients stopped for the night. On the establishment of 
a post office he was appointed postmaster and kept it in his store, 
serving in that capacity for the next forty years. During the time he 
operated his ferry he also did much trading with the Indians, and 
also hunting. There were times when he was absent from the new 
town, and it so happened on more than one occasion some travelers 
or freighters arrived on the opposite shore who wished to cross. On 
these occasions Mrs. Campbell was equal to the emergency, and un- 
tying the boat she poled it across to the opposite side of the river 
where the individuals who wished to cross assisted in making the re- 
turn trip. This ferry was operated for about nine years. 

During the early days of the new town, it was not an uncommon 


65. Corporations, v. 1, pp. 242, 248; Polk’s Kansas Gazetteer, 1878, 1880. 
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sight to find the few women residents gathered at the ferry to do the 
usual family washings. The water of the Smoky Hill was much 
softer than well water and required the use of less soap. 

On Sunday afternoon, December 10, 1933, the Saline county chap- 
ter, Native Daughters of Kansas, marked the ferry site with a gran- 
ite marker, which was inscribed in a unique way, with colors blasted 
into the stone to make a picture. The marker was placed at the 
point where the traffic across the river ascended, this being a short 
distance south of the bridge, and on the Union Pacific right-of-way, 
Salina to McPherson. Officials of the railroad coéperated with the 
Native Daughters in order to make the view of the marker from the 
avenue unobstructed. 

The Salina Bridge and Ferry Company was organized in the 
spring of 1867 for the purpose of building bridges or operating a 
ferry on the Smoky Hill in the vicinity of Salina. The incorporators 
were David Beebe, George H. Dell, J. N. Deitz, J. F. Deitz, and 
David Yarnall. Their charter specified that they have exclusive 
rights on the Smoky Hill beginning at the northeast corner of T. 14, 
R. 2 W., and running up the Smoky Hill through the village of 
Salina to the southwest corner of township and range above speci- 
fied. This charter was filed with the secretary of state March 26, 
1867.%* Presumably this company never made use of its charter. 

Ellsworth county may or may not have had a ferry at some time. 
On December 6, 1866, the Ellsworth Bridge and Ferry Company 
was organized. The incorporators included Philip D. Filker, Thomas 
D. Slocum, H. D. McMilkee, Wallace McGlath, J. R. McClure, O. 
J. Hopkins and D. F. Molan. It was the intention and purpose of 
the company to operate a bridge or ferry over the Smoky Hill river 
between the western boundary of the Fort Harker military reserva- 
tion (formerly Fort Ellsworth) to a point on same river two miles 
west of said reservation. The principal office of this company was 
located at Junction City. The capital stock of the enterprise was 
listed at $10,000, in 200 shares of $50 each. This charter was filed 
with the secretary of state January 7, 1867.%° No further mention 
of this enterprise has been located. 

Assistance in the preparation of this sketch was given by Mrs. A. 
M. Campbell, Jr., Mrs. Nelson H. Loomis, Judge J. C. Ruppenthal, 
Roy F. Bailey, editor of the Salina Journal, and others, to whom the 
writer extends thanks. 

66. Salina Journal, December 11, 1983. 
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The Kinsley Boom of the Late Eighties 
First Installment 
James C. Maurin 


EAR the western bend of the Arkansas river, with Larned as 
the nearest important rival twenty miles to the northeast and 
Dodge City forty miles to the westward, Kinsley occupied a favor- 
able location in the western Arkansas valley. The site was selected 
when the Santa Fé railroad was built, in August, 1872. Three years 
later Edwards county, of which Kinsley was the county seat, claimed 
234 inhabitants, and another five years gave it 2,409. The city of 
Kinsley in 1880 had 457 people, but drought and adversity reduced 
the little city to 382 persons by 1884. During these early years the 
volume of trade with the small farmer was slight and probably not 
very profitable, but the location of the town made it an important 
supply point for cattle ranches. There was no railroad in the south- 
west corner of the state—that part lying south and west of the 
Arkansas river. Wichita penetrated this great range-cattle area 
from the eastward, and towns along the Santa Fé railroad, Hutchin- 
son, Great Bend, Larned, Kinsley and Dodge City, from the north- 
ward. In addition, some of these towns served the Oklahoma coun- 
try farther south. Similarly, no railroad entered the territory lying 
northward between the Arkansas and the Smoky Hill rivers, and the 
same towns along the main line of the Santa Fé railroad competed 
with the Kansas Pacific railroad towns for the supply trade of that 
region. Kinsley appears to have secured its share of this trade, al- 
though it did not become a very important point for the shipment of 
cattle. 

The Kansas boom of the late eighties slowly began to gather mo- 
mentum during 1884, reaching its climax during 1887. Partly the 
process was a return of settlers who had deserted western Kansas 
during the drought of the early eighties, but mostly it was a migra- 
tion of new people. Government land was available in large quanti- 
ties under the preémption, homestead, or timber-claim acts, and rail- 
road land was being forced into the market by all the land-grant 
companies as rapidly as possible either to farmers or to speculators. 
On January 9, 1885, the Kinsley Graphic reported that “a continued 
stream of wagons rolls southward each day, regardless of wind or 
weather,” and the Mercury, March 28, counted nearly 150 passen- 
gers from one train, and remarked that “the various stage lines have 
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all they can do to carry them off.” One Kinsley firm had received 
its third carload of breaking plows before the end of April. By the 
close of the immigration season of 1886, the small farmer had occu- 
pied practically all available land south to the breaks of the Medi- 
cine river, and northward to the hills along the Smoky. Although 
many large ranches remained, the flood of homesteaders left them as 
scattered islands in a sea of small-farm country. With the sudden 
passing of the range-cattle trade, the character of Kinsley’s business 
changed quickly. Gone was the large-scale cattle-supply trade with 
its big profits, and in its place was left only the petty trade of the 
impecunious homesteader—that is, unless it was possible to conjure 
into existence some new and highly profitable form of big business as 
a substitute. Perchance much of the significance of the great boom 
which followed lies in the allurement of such magic. The Mercury 
boasted, March 14, 1885, that “Kinsley is the boomingest booming 
town in the Southwest,” and that it had almost doubled its popula- 
tion since September. Near the end of the year the same paper was 
promoting a board of trade to advertise the town. 

Along with the small-farmer boom had come the railroad boom, 
each more or less interacting on the other, as the farmer was de- 
pendent upon rails for his market, and the new railroads upon the 
farmers for their traffic. And then, like measles on a child, townsites 
broke out all over this young country. Each new town hoped, by 
fair means or foul, to become the county seat and get one or more 
railroads. Small farmers, townsites, county-seat wars and railroad 
prospects, however, were only the preliminaries. The big boomers 
gambled for larger stakes. The story of Kinsley is more or less typi- 
cal, allowing for suitable variation of details, of the excesses of the 
boom in almost any town of the western part of the state. While 
many did not go to such extremes, all were dangerously infected with 
boomitis, and many were more fantastic in the excesses of their auto- 
intoxication. 

Kinsley had been built on the main line of the Santa Fé railroad, 
and in 1885-1886 a subsidiary of that system, The Arkansas Valley 
and Western Railroad Company, built what became the Hutchinson- 
Kinsley cut-off. It was completed in August, 1886. In boom par- 
lance it was Kinsley’s second railroad. Incidentally, it placed rail 
facilities for the first time in the country south of the Arkansas river, 
although only in the northern edge. From the eastern edge of the 
same area, a railroad was built from Wichita, reaching Kingman in 
1885 and Medicine Lodge early in 1886. Many other lines were 
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planned. The trade territory of Larned, Kinsley and Dodge City 
was reduced substantially by every mile of road built. Dodge City 
organized a telephone company to reach into its southern territory, 
and the Kinsley Mercury, March 13, 1886, urged its own business 
men to build to Coldwater if their Comanche county business was to 
be retained. Within two weeks a company was chartered, which was 
to connect the towns of four counties, Edwards, Kiowa, Comanche, 
and Clark, but it was not an exclusively Kinsley enterprise. 

The crop season of 1886 was not favorable in Edwards county, 
and farmers plowed up part of their wheat early in June in order 
to replant to sorghum and millet. The Kinsley Graphic, June 11, 
warned them not to be premature as rains might bring much of it 
out. The next few days did bring rain, and hail as well, and then 
the same paper recommended, June 25, that there was still time to 
replant. The rising boom was not to be seriously checked by short 
crops, because, as the Graphic said, July 2, “Kansas is railroad 
crazy.” Many lines were being projected by irresponsible parties 
into the trade territory of those already built, and primarily for 
the subsidies voted by counties, townships, and towns, or to sell out 
to stronger roads. The established systems, the Santa Fé, Union 
Pacific, Rock Island and Missouri Pacific, felt that they had to 
locate branch lines in order to protect themselves from these rack- 
eteers, even when the business secured did not in itself warrant con- 
struction. 

Early in 1887 the railroad phase of the boom reached its peak in 
the Kinsley area. In January the Omaha, Kansas and El Paso Rail- 
road Company was chartered, with some Kinsley men as officers, 
and with Kinsley mentioned as possible headquarters. Among the 
arguments for the line, it was urged that Kansas needed north-and- 
south roads, that it would provide an outlet to Chicago by way of 
Omaha, and that the competition with Kansas City and St. Louis 
roads would benefit Kinsley... On April 9 the Mercury stated that 
bond propositions would be submitted to Kinsley and Trenton town- 
ships at once. The road to the south line was to be completed within 
a year. Another railroad proposition which was considered as a 
certainty was the extension by the Santa Fé of the Chicago, Kansas 
and Western Railway (formerly Arkansas Valley and Western) 
from Kinsley northwest to Denver.? In its issue of April 9, the 
Mercury stated that construction would begin in a few days. 


1. Kinsley Mercury, January 22, 29, 1887. 
2. Ibid., March 19, 1887. 
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The railroad proposition which excited the largest interest in the 
press was the line to Wichita. During 1885 the Wichita and Colo- 
rado road was projected under Missouri Pacific sponsorship, and all 
the towns from Hutchinson to Kinsley competed for the point of 
intersection with the Santa Fé. Under the name of Arkansas Val- 
ley, Iuka and Northwestern, however, another Missouri Pacific line 
became more tangible as a link in the Denver, Memphis and At- 
lantic. On February 5 the Mercury declared “this will give us rail- 
road facilities second to no other town in western Kansas,” and not 
least among the arguments for it was that it would provide a 
southern outlet to the ocean. An election for the authorization of 
subsidy bonds was called for March 29. In urging favorable action 
the Mercury argued in the issue of March 5 as follows: 


It is needless for us to tell the people that the present unprecedented 
activity in railway building cannot go on forever. Just as sure as the days 
continue to come and go, so sure will the money bags of Wall Street suddenly 
close up some time. Capital is timid and one of these fine mornings it will 
wake up “half scared to death” at the magnitude to which railroad building 
in the west, and especially in Kansas, has attained. People may not realize 
it, because they do not stop to think, yet so slender is the thread upon which 
our prosperity hangs that were one—bare one—leading banking institution 
of Wall Street to suspend payment it would precipitate a crisis that would 
result in stopping short every line of railway in process of construction in the 
West; and so closely is our general prosperity connected with and dependent 
upon railway building that to shut down operations now would be to cripple, 
if not absolutely ruin half the industries in the state of Kansas. Immigration 
would cease, eastern money, which is flowing into this country in an unbroken 
and constantly increasing stream, would be turned into other channels or be 
locked up, the building boom would collapse and farmers who are growing 
wealthy from the fast increasing value of their lands would suddenly find 
themselves possessors of estates that would not sell for as much as they 
borrow on them. Indeed many farmers with mortgages on their land would 
be unable to renew them, if necessary to do so, and would lose their homes. 
Stagnation would take the place of prosperity and it would be years before 
the country would recover from the effects of the blow. The localities that 
were provided with competing lines of road before the panic came upon them 
would be most fortunate, but how would it be with the people of Kinsley 
and Edwards county ... 

Not wishing to weary our readers we will leave the question with them 
until our next issue, when we shall take up the matter and discuss it from a 
purely business standpoint. In the meantime, we hope that every voter in 
Edwards county will give that consideration to the probability or improba- 
bility of a crash in the financial world which the importance of the question 
to him, personally, would seem to warrant. 


In the following issue, the business argument estimated that forty 


8. Ibid., February 6, March 13, 1886, and June 22, 1887. 
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miles of road at $8,000 per mile would be valued at $320,000 and 
would pay $13,000 per year in taxes. The interest on the bonds, 
county and township, which would buy $110,000 in railroad stock 
would be $6,600. The balance in favor of the county each year 
would be $6,400, and besides, the people would enjoy the use of the 
road. On a thirty-year basis the editor figured that even if the 
stock became worthless, the balance in favor of the county would 
be $82,000. In the same issue he assured his readers that the road 
would reach Kinsley by July. The next week’s issue pointed out 
that the road would bring Kinsley nearer to the coal fields than the 
Santa Fé, and that the towns reached by the D. M. & A. enjoyed 
coal prices two to three dollars lower than formerly. Also, the road 
was closer to the pine lumber of Arkansas and Tennessee, and 
Wichita was getting lumber ten dollars per thousand cheaper than 
formerly. It would open southern markets, and counties on the 
road realized five to ten cents per bushel more for corn than before 
there was competition. To clinch these price arguments the writer 
again held out the warning of March 5: 

The unprecedented activity in railroad building wili come to a short stop some 
of these days. . . . When it does stop it will be so sudden as to take 
one’s breath away. Everybody knows that it is coming, and the county or 
city in Kansas not provided with competing lines when the crash comes will 
be many years in getting additional road. It is the part of wisdom to strike 
while the iron is hot. 

The bonds carried in every township but one. The Mercury 
printed an extra, and a jollification meeting was held. Conflicting 
plans of the Santa Fé and the Missouri Pacific were adjusted during 
the following weeks, and in the Mercury, May 21, announcement 
was made that the Missouri Pacific had abandoned to the former 
road the building of the line from Larned west, while the Santa 
Fé reciprocated on their proposed line from Kinsley northwest. 
While this seemed to deprive the town of one railroad, the interpre- 
tation placed upon it was that it made the building of the D. M. 
& A. more certain, and that it would reach Scott City yet that 
season. On June 18 the Mercury announced the completion of the 
survey from Iuka to Kinsley, and predicted that trains would be 
running in ninety days; a two-story depot 58 by 130 feet was to be 
built and division offices established. A syndicate of Missouri 
Pacific officials was to build a large hotel. 

The Rock Island was sure to come, the Mercury announced on 
April 9, although the route was not indicated. Frisco prospects 
were treated in more detail, and it was stated that company repre- 
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sentatives were in the city and asked for thirty acres on which to 
build depots, shops, and divisional facilities which would be located 
at Kinsley. When announcement had been made of the Santa Fé- 
Missouri Pacific compromise, the Mercury declared that it was an 
intervention of divine providence that the Frisco was in a position 
to take over the bonds already voted to aid the Santa Fé for the 
northwest extension. “Verily the Lord seems to be on our side!” * 

Kinsley’s railroad prospects aroused the Mercury editor’s en- 
thusiasm to the point of imitative rhapsody in the display headlines 
of the “Boom column” in the issue of April 30: 

Oh hear the boom, the rumbling boom! What a shower of golden wheels 
to dissipate the gloom. Children of the eastern land, where your farms are 
spoiled; leave the barren sand where your fathers toiled. Leave, the rivers and 
the rills, leave your spades and hoes; leave your rough and rocky hills where 
no harvest grows. Hither come and upward grow. Here your dimes invest, 
and you'll never want to go from the Golden West. Here you may in very 
truth, in a country roam where your breast will swell with healthy breath, 
and “Ring a Chestnut Bell” on the form of Death5 

These headlines served as an introduction to a long article whose 
theme was Kinsley as a railroad and commercial center, and which 
was accompanied by a sketch map showing the town as the point of 
intersection of five through railroads and a branch line. In other 
words, eleven lines of railroad radiated from this “young Chicago 
of the Plains.” The essential points of the argument were that 
Kinsley’s remoteness from other cities of any size was in its favor; 
that Hutchinson, Newton, Winfield and Wellington could never 
shine save by the reflected light of Wichita; that Kinsley occupied 
the best position to make her the next important city west of 
Wichita; “What Wichita is to Kansas City to-day, Kinsley will be 
to Wichita one year from this time. . . . There is no question, 
there can be no question, that Kinsley is the coming city of the 
Arkansas valley. . . .” 

All things have an end, including even railroad booms, and dur- 
ing the midsummer the railroads succeeded in concluding an agree- 
ment not to build more roads in 1887. This is what the Mercury 
had predicted, and on August 4 congratulated Kinsley and Edwards 
county that the contracts were let for the building of the D. M. 
& A. before the compromise. 

But what about the remainder of the Mercury’s prognostications 

4. Ibid., May 21, 1887. 

5. The first two sentences of these headlines were in imitation of the first lines of each 


stanza of Edgar Allan Poe’s poem “The Bells.” The next sentences changed to a different 
model, following closely verses popular on the frontier. 
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of March 5? Would the cessation of railroad building bring the 
economic collapse to Kansas the editor painted in that word picture? 
To anticipate a little, the most fantastic phase of the boom was 
yet to come, as well as the collapse, and both were to center around 
the industrial and commercial development of the city itself, build- 
ing of course on the foundations already laid in the railroad boom. 

The peopling of the county had resulted in an increase from a 
population of 1,876 in the year 1884 to 3,519, 4,388 and 4,717 in 
the next three years, respectively. From a village of 382 persons 
in 1884, Kinsley population rose to 623 the next year, 1,102 in 
1886, and 1,206 in 1887. Three weekly newspapers were published 
in the town, the Graphic (Democratic), the Banner (Democratic), 
a new comer, and the Mercury (Republican). The last named came 
into the hands of W. S. Hebron, of Sedgwick county, who pub- 
lished his first issue February 5, 1887. Unknown to the inhabitants, 
it was a memorable occasion, because the new editor set the pace 
for the boom. The Graphic and the Mercury had met all ordinary 
requirements of promotion in the regularly approved fashion, but 
the new Mercury editor had a manner all his own. Every issue 
of the paper contained a “boom column” with display headlines, 
and often there were several boom articles, in all of which he rang 
the changes on the merits of Kinsley in a vivid style and with 
unabashed exuberance of imagination. His favorite metaphor was 
drawn from the race track, and most of the boom articles were 
headed “The Dark Horse.” 

A correspondent of the Atchison Champion described Kinsley 
in glowing terms as it appeared about the opening of the year: 

Kinsley has a proud consciousness of having waded to dry land through 
deeper tribulations than any of the Arkansas valley towns. For a long time 
it was the westernmost town that really aimed to get a respectable living. 
Dodge was further on, but Dodge, in those days, lived on the government 
and its own wickedness. Kinsley was started by nice folks, and a hard time 
they had of it. The drought came and stayed; the fires, one after another, 
licked up the houses. It is a pleasure to see the luck of the people of Kinsley 
who have held on. The fire has driven builders to using brick, and there 
are now brick blocks all along the main streets, and a brick courthouse which 
breaks up the commonly accepted belief that a courthouse must needs look 
like a brick kiln; and there is an opera house, a finer hall than any city in 
Kansas had for many years after its foundation; and there are stores reach- 
ing entirely through the block, and filled with merchandise. And the bulletin 
boards announce all the musical and dramatic novelties. There are two 
railroads, and others, of course, contemplated. The richest man in town is 
the man who had faith to stand by the town and country when everybody 
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was of the opinion that the soil had “too much sand.” The result proved 
that he had just enough.® 

Editor Hebron set off his first “boom” in the first issue of the 
Mercury after he took possession. Commenting on the railroad fa- 
cilities of Kinsley, he declared that “There is not another city in the 
great Arkansas valley, always excepting Wichita, where investments 
are surer to yield greater returns than Kinsley.” He reported that 
new additions to the city had been platted by Wichita and by Hutch- 
inson groups, and a Wellington group was in process of organiza- 
tion, 

Other towns had their booms further under way, as well as their 
jealousies. Each ridiculed the other, as is illustrated by a story in 
the Mercury, February 26, that a Wichita man refused to wash his 
face because he did not wish to waste so much valuable real estate, 
and that a storekeeper of the same city had become rich hoarding 
the sweepings from his storeroom, and selling them to eastern capi- 
talists for corner lots. 

Such incidental levities were not the main issue, however, and the 
Mercury, February 26, struck the keynote of the boom again in the 
headlines: “Railroads, roundhouses, repair shops and manufactories. 
Pretty, plucky, persevering and proud, she’s boss of the situation and 
sure to get there with both feet. Now is the time to invest.” Kins- 
ley was to get, in addition to railroads and division headquarters of 
the Santa Fé, a roundhouse, canning factory, foundry, carriage and 
wagon factory, and other enterprises not yet ready to announce. 
Wichita men were named who had bought, during the week, 384 lots 
south of the city and expected to commence an extensive building 
program. The Graphic headed its boom article March 4, “Solid 
Facts” ; “We deal not in fairy stories, but in plain, unvarnished tales 
of Kinsley, the magic city of the Great Southwest.” It admitted 
March 18, of course, that “We had a Kansas zephyr last Saturday. 
Several signs were blown down and sand filled the air, but what do 
we care, we are going to have a boom.” 

Week by week during the spring both papers published lists of 
real-estate transfers. The report of March 5 totaled $140,000, and 
each transaction was listed by name, description of tract, and price. 
A few tracts of inferior government land sold for $200 per quarter. 
Private land was selling mostly for $500 to $1,000 per quarter dur- 
ing the spring months. A few unusually high prices were recorded of 
$1,200 to $2,600 per quarter. The high price for city lots in the Mer- 


6. Reprinted in the Mercury, January 8, 1887. 
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cury, March 5, was three for $11,500. The Santa Fé railroad was re- 
ported to have bought eighty acres for the roundhouse, shops, etc., 
and a syndicate of officers of the line had invested $28,000 in real 
estate. The Wichita, Colorado and Western was a reported pur- 
chaser, and the D. M. & A. had telegraphed an offer for property. A 
week later the news was: “The Dark Horse wins the first heat. 

. ‘Wild, Wooly and Hard to Curry’ the Great Unknown 
sweeps majestically to the front. . . . Kinsley, the gateway to 
Western Kansas, No Man’s Land, Colorado, and New Mexico, sends 
greetings to her sister cities of the valley.” The average daily total 
of real-estate transfers for the week was $30,000. The close of the 
month of March suggested a summary of accomplishments which ap- 
peared in the Mercury for March 26, headlined: 

Bright, beautiful, brilliant and booming, Kinsley surges to the head of the 
procession with a record of transfers amounting to more than $600,000 for the 
month of March, with four more days for business. Kinsley property advancing 
in value every day and hour, as the facts concerning our great prosperity be- 
come understood. The whyness of the wherefore. 

The article that followed this introduction said in part: 

There is no inflation in the boom which we are enjoying. The great growth 
of our city is a necessity forced upon it by the importance which the building of 
new railroads and the establishment here of division headquarters has given it. 
It has been known for the past dozen years that somewhere in the Western 
Arkansas valley a great city would spring up, and land speculators have been 
on the qui vive for pointers as to its exact location. Several attempts have 
been made at different times to boom certain cities in the valley into such 
prominence as would result in making them the favored spot, but all to no pur- 
pose. The contour of the country surrounding Kinsley as well as her geograph- 
ical location is such that, by natural selection, she has been chosen as the point 
of crossing and branching of the great trunk lines of railway in Kansas, and, by 
force of circumstances, the great metropolis of the Western Arkansas valley. 
Nowhere in the valley is there a greater demand for vacant property, and no- 
where is there a greater, or so great, assurances of a steady and constantly in- 
creasing growth for years to come. That this fact is appreciated is shown by 
the volume of the real-estate business transacted. 


Within a few days one town lot (lot 11, block 24) was reported to 
have sold for $5,000. A $35,000 hotel and $150,000 worth of other 
buildings were to be erected within ninety days. Every real-estate 
office was crowded, and ran two to four teams showing stuff to 
customers, and sometimes two or three dealers were making out sale 
papers for the same piece of property. Every hotel, restaurant and 
boarding house was jammed. The sale of the Schnatterly place of 
ten acres near the city for $650 per acre was recorded in the Mercury 
for April 9. It was later subdivided and resold for town lots. 
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The Graphic announced, April 22, that Kinsley was “Still Boom- 
ing,” and that it presented, “Not what the wild waves are saying, 
but bold glaring facts.”* The next day’s Mercury reported acres of 
brick blocks going up, representing more than a quarter of a million 
dollars, including the $60,000 Santa Fé depot, and asserted that the 
D. M. & A. had invested $28,000 in a tract of land for depots, round- 
houses, etc. : 

The transfers of real estate [were] unprecedented. Fortunes made in a day; 
no chance for loss, and everybody happy. 

Waterworks, electric lights and telephone exchange among the possibilities 
in the next sixty days. 

We may not want to print each day but, by jingo if we do, we’ve got the 
press, we’ve got the type, and we’ve got the franchise, too. 

If anyone, at all conversant with facts in the case, ever had a lingering 
doubt about the future of this city it certainly is dispelled by this time. We 
state but facts when we say there is not another city in the Arkansas valley 
with brighter prospects than Kinsley. The boom this city is enjoying is of the 
solid, substantial variety that marks the laying of the cornerstones of a great 
city. The Mercury has rung all the changes on our railroads, present and 
prospective. .. . 

Whether or not we can fill the bill remains to be determined, but the fact 
exists that a daily newspaper is a necessity here. The weekly newspaper is a 
relic of the past and belongs to the days of spinning wheels, looms and stage 
coaches.8 

Hebron announced that he had bought a Potter power press and a 
steam engine and would publish a nine column daily, and about the 
first of May would get out a 25,000 copy edition of the Mercury for 
circulation in the East and in Europe. The Daily Mercury did ap- 
pear in June, reinforcing the Weekly Mercury, the Graphic, and the 
Banner, and now that the Dark Horse was nicely warmed in the 
trial heats, the big race was called. The election to vote $40,000 in 
bonds for city waterworks carried June 30 by a vote of 143 to 33. 
The bond election for a $16,000 issue to build two schoolhouses 
carried July 8. In four or five years Kinsley was to be a city of 
15,000 to 20,000. So said the Mercury. So said the Graphic. 

The boom campaign of the summer and fall of 1887 focused on 
Kinsley, the industrial city. Occasional mentions of manufacturing 
had occurred all along, but they did not become the chief and almost 
sole objective until the late summer months. On May 21 announce- 
ment was made of the Codperative Cracker factory, which was re- 

7. The phrase “What the wild waves are saying” is taken from a song popular on the 
jee me and among pioneers. Many of the boom headlines were borrowed and adapted in this 

8. The third h in this quotation is a paraphrase, Cs the famous English music-hall 


jingle of 1878, which § gave rise to ‘the word “jingoism’”’: ‘We don’t want to 2 but by 
Jingo if we do, we've got the ships, we’ve got the men, we've got the money, too. 
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ported to have purchased 31 lots and the next week would commence 
the erection of eighteen to twenty cottages for its employees. The 
problems of fuel and power were obviously formidable obstacles to 
industrialization. The Graphic, June 24, admitted that there was no 
coal in paying quantities in Edwards county, but urged the im- 
portance of boring for natural gas because, “from the geographical 
formation about Kinsley, we feel justified in predicting its discovery 
at very little expense and labor. ... Our future would be an 
assured fact.” 

The Fourth of July was celebrated with a town-lot auction and an 
excursion from Kansas City. The Graphic reported it: “Kinsley, 
Kansas, keenly keeps knowingly knocking. Fair fame forging for- 
ward finely. Excursionists elegantly entertained.” Lots were sold 
in the Schnatterly, the Wichita railroad, the Kinsley Town and Land 
Company, and the Wichita additions for a total of $40,000 for the 
day. The Mercury rhymster delivered himself of the following: 

Oh, kickers all, 
Both great and small, 
No longer stand aloof, 
If you can’t join the throng, 
And help boom things along 
You’d better “come off” the roof. 

By midsummer Kinsley had four banks, three of which were es- 
tablished since the boom began in 1886. When the First National 
Bank was announced in the Mercury, July 16, the city was assured 
that it was not organized to boom Kinsley, but to fill an actual need. 
Other financial institutions were the Kinsley Investment Company, 
the Edwards County Land and Loan Company, and the Kinsley 
Building and Loan Association. 

Already Kinsley had a small brick plant, a sorghum mill, a mat- 
tress factory, and a bottling works. During the late summer and 
fall at least eighteen other manufacturing enterprises were projected, 
with a grand total of estimated capital investment placed at over 
two million dollars; twine, meat packing, leather, glue, oleomar- 
garine, canning, tin cans, printing of labels, paper and paper boxes, 
gloves, strawboard, tobacco, crackers, sugar, sashes, doors and blinds, 
churns and washing machines, harrows, and papier maché. It would 
require too much space to relate the story of each, but the most 
highly publicized enterprises were the packing house, the paper and 
paper-box factory, and the papier maché plant. 

The Mercury outdid itself on August 18 in printing a highly im- 
aginative article in the form of an account of a twenty-four-hour 
3—6787 
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tour of the city, picturing Kinsley as it would appear in thirteen 
years. All the above-named industries were included, and in addi- 
tion a barb wire factory, a foundry, steel mills, rolling mills, linseed 
oil works, plow works, and not least, a college, a public library, and 
the great publishing houses of the Daily Evening Mercury and the 
Daily Morning Graphic. 

The story of the packing plant began definitely with the issue of 
the Mercury, August 11: 

Cattle are looking exceedingly well over this part of the state, but the “ex- 
ceedingly” low prices offered make our stockmen very tired. Before snow flies 
the matter will be remedied, to a certain extent, by the large packing house to 
be built here. 

In addition to the packing house a manila twine plant was among 
the projects which visiting capitalists were considering, but the 
former shared the main headlines of the issue of August 25 with the 
paper mill and paper-box factory, in which manila twine was a 
branch of the business: 

Yesterday was a red-letter day in the history of Kinsley, and, taken in 
connection with the work accomplished during the week, marks an epoch in 
our history. The packing house and the paper mills and box factory which 
have located here takes the future of our city entirely out of the realm of 
speculation. 

These would add 2,000 to 3,000 population to the city, it was 
claimed, and create a demand for smaller and dependent industries: 
glue, oleomargarine, canneries for meats, vegetables and fruits, can 
manufacturing, and the printing of labels. The pay roll of the plants 
now located were estimated at $7,000 to $10,000 per week, and the 
capital expenditure at $200,000. Furthermore, Kinsley had pros- 
pects for a college. 

Another article, reprinted in both the Graphic and the Mercury 
from the Topeka Commonwealth of August 19, added the glove 
factory and the tobacco house. The question was asked what 
induced these firms to locate in Kinsley, and the answer was three- 
fold: central location, railroad facilities, and water power. The 
last item calls for some explanation. 

After the drought of 1879-1880 an irrigation project was partially 
developed. Little Coon creek, which runs through Kinsley, or more 
accurately, whose channel does, had become a public nuisance, 
because people used it as a dumping ground for all kinds of refuse 
and there was not sufficient water, except during occasional floods, 
to clean the channel. The Arkansas river makes a bend to the 
northeast from its eastward course just above Kinsley. The head 
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of the Big and Little Coon creek watershed lies near the river 
above this bend, and someone conceived the idea of cutting a ditch 
across from the river to the creek, thereby, with the aid of a dam 
on the river, diverting water into Coon creek. In shortening the 
distance the water flowed the relative fall was greatly increased. 
The value of the project, however satisfactory from a sanitary 
point of view, was not so great but that it was abandoned with the 
return of the cycle of years of more favorable rainfall during the 
mid-eighties. The new enterprise of 1887 was a revival of the old 
irrigation ditch, but this time for power purposes. The engineers of 
the packing house interests were reported to have found that the 
fall was over twenty-six feet. “They wanted power. This we had 
and to spare . . . and as these industries would not utilize 
near all the power produced,” the surplus, according to the pro- 
moters, would be sublet to other users. Later estimates placed the 
power capacity of Coon creek at 3,500 horsepower.® “Kinsley is 
destined to become the Queen City of the west, and in eighteen 
months to have a population of 20,000 people.” 1° 

Kinsley! The Cynosure of all eyes. The coming great metropolis. A 
$250,000 packing house and a paper and paper-box factory employing 1,000 
operatives to be established here at once. The contracts all signed, sealed and 
delivered, and but a few days will elapse before hundreds of men will be at 
work here upon the buildings. 

Such were the headlines of the Daily Mercury, September 1. The 
paper company was reported to have purchased 800 acres of land 
and 750 city lots, and construction work would start by September 
20 and would be ready to operate by March or April, 1888, with 
1,000 workmen. The packing house would start with 250 workers 
and a capacity of 1,000 beeves per day. The National Packing As- 
sociation, chartered in Maine and capitalized at $1,000,000, was 
an overhead organization controlling separate companies located at 
selected places as operating units. Kinsley was one of these points. 

The strident voice of the Mercury aroused at least some opposi- 
tion, enough so that Hebron felt called upon to make a defense of 
the boom: 

“Boom” is the best word in our vocabulary and the only word for the place 
in which it is always used, that conveys the proper idea of what is intended. 
In this connection it gives us great pleasure to state that Kinsley is on a 


regular, old-fashioned boom. We have a real-estate boom, a building boom, 
a manufacturing boom, a public-improvement boom, a religious boom, a 


9. Daily Mercury, February 14, 1888. 


10. The Commonwealth article said 2,000 people, but the Mercury and Graphic reprints 
made it 20,000. 
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temperance boom, an educational boom, and the Daily Mercury, the best 
paper published in the Arkansas valley, conspires to swell the boom. 

By mid-September arrangements were said to be about completed 
for several smaller industries, sash, door and blind factory, churn 
and washing-machine factory, and a harrow factory, and the Kins- 
ley Street Railway Company was making arrangements to buy three 
miles of track.14 Again, apparently in defense of its burning zeal 
in the promotion of Kinsley’s greatness, the Daily Mercury, Sep- 
tember 17, explained soberly and with an obvious effort at candor, 
that it “has never attempted to manufacture more enterprises for 
Kinsley than the circumstances seemed to warrant. We would not 
publish a syllable that would have a tendency to deceive. : 
We have, of course, said many things in favor of Kinsley, but have 
always stated only what we knew or believed to be facts.” The 
headlines of September 28 continued in the approved manner: 
“Kinsley the beauty, Kinsley the great, Kinsley the boss, booming 
town of the state.” Capitalists were in the city from Chicago, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, Kansas City and Wichita, who were merely 
waiting, they said, for work to commence on the packing house 
before making investments. The Daily Mercury, October 4, said, 
“Let her go gallagher. She booms herself. Two thousand town lots 
and two thousand acres of land. All in or adjoining Kinsley, pur- 
chased by eastern capitalists. A settled fact. The largest manu- 
facturing plants and the largest wholesale establishments west of 
St. Louis to be established in Kinsley.” 

“The Dark Horse” in the Daily Mercury, October 13, was de- 
scribed as “Bright, beautiful, brilliant and booming. Kinsley is 
coming to the front. Our future is assured, investors confident and 
everybody happy.” And October 17, “Kansas still booms.” Three 
days later a telegram of October 13 was published reporting the 
issuance of the charter to the Interstate Packing and Provision 
Company with a capital stock of $250,000. This was the company 
establishing the plant in Kinsley. Although there had been many 
delays, organization was now completed and $250,000 was in the 
bank to commence operations. During the next few days important 
articles succeeded each other in rapid succession in the Daily 
Mercury, and six of them were reprinted in a single issue of the 
Weekly Mercury October 27. “Our Prospects,” from the issue of 
October 20, expounded the axiom that “Great industries demand 
something more than wind as a basis.” “Our Packing House” the 


11. Mercury, September 15, 22, 1887. 
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next day raised the question of a tannery. It pointed out that the 
leather industry ranked in dollars next only to agriculture. The 
Mercury urged investigation and argued that formerly a tannery 
in a treeless region would have been impossible, but new tanning 
methods had overcome that difficulty. The most important of the 
series “Manufactories,” October 22, is quoted here at some length 
for reasons that will appear in the argument: 

Manufactories are the salvation of any community; farm land tributary to 
an industrial center, be the latter ever so small, is always more valuable and 
in greater demand than that not so fortunately situated. 

For years the great state of Kansas, particularly the central and western 
portions, seemed in a measure, at least, destined to a hopeless bondage of 
poverty, because so remote from market and the utter absence of any aggrega- 
tion of nonproducers. 

What makes a little strip of our country between New York and Phila- 
delphia—called New Jersey—so valuable and its farms so difficult to obtain, 
but the fact that on either hand, within a short distance, are two great manu- 
facturing centers, containing the largest aggregation of non-producers on the 
continent. 

But already, so far as Kansas is concerned, there is a rift in the cloud 

. . its vast number of people, purely agricultural in their pursuits, from 
the very nature of their isolation are demanding the establishment of manu- 
factories to convert the immense surplus of certain products into marketable 
articles. 


Kinsley’s new industries were then summarized with the com- 
ment that the sugar industry was based on the ability of the country 
to raise sorghum, the packing industry on the cattle and hog in- 
terests, and that “it is folly to longer ship the animals hundreds of 
miles to be slaughtered.” Three hundred men employed would 
mean 1,000 people as a market and also would bring other industry 
to the city. The article of October 22 dealt with strawboard, an 
artificial lumber, the manufacture of which was to be established 
in Kinsley. The product was claimed to be waterproof, fireproof, 
lighter, and seventy-five per cent cheaper than lumber: 

One of the greatest hindrances to the settler on the prairies of Kansas has 
been the excessive cost of lumber, necessitating the unhealthful sod house 
and dug-out which in some localities obtain to the almost utter exclusion of 
anything else, but the successful manufacture of strawboard on the plains, 
will soon relegate this primitive architecture to oblivion or at least make 
it as great a curiosity as the buffalo. 

In a few weeks a building of this new material was to be erected. 
In the article of October 25 entitled “Sure” an estimate was made 
of the importance to Kinsley of the packing plants, the operatives 
and families, the carpenters required to build cottages, as well as 
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the construction of the plant itself. The conclusion reached was 
that the capacity of Kinsley as a market would be doubled. A 
short editorial in the Weekly Mercury of October 27 brought this 
series to a conclusion by emphasizing the relation of manufactures 
to the farmers: 


To no other class in our community than the farmers of Edwards county 
are the coming of manufactories in Kinsley of such vital importance. It 
means a wonderfully increased demand for the minor products of their land 
and a certain market for all their surplus stock, at very nearly Kansas City 
prices right at our own doors, and something for their straw stocks which 
have heretofore, except in extraordinary cases, been a nuisance rather than 
a source of profit. It means an enhancement in their farm’s value, because 
there will be a demand for land contiguous to a manufacturing center. No 
class of our citizens should be more joyful over the consummation of the 
industrial negotiations pending so long, than Edwards county farmers. 


The whole line of argument, but with important elaborations, 
was recapitulated in the Daily Mercury of October 28. It took 
the ground that while on first consideration the location of the 
packing house might seem anomalous, a careful examination of 
industrial tendencies in the United States pointed clearly to the 
soundness of the proposition. First, the “wonderful railroad system 
of the United States has annihilated distance.” Secondly, “Kansas 
is the acknowledged live-stock state of the Union.” The saving in 
shrinkage alone would pay dividends on the investment in the 
home packing plant. Thirdly, the tendency toward decentralization 
of industry was a phenomenon which the editor seemed to feel re- 
quired fuller exposition than the first two: 


But there is still another cause for great industries seeking apparently 
isolated localities—always, of course, near the production of raw material— 
and that is the continual disturbance of strikes on the manufacturing in- 
terests of the country, and ever recurring where labor is concentrated in 
industrial centers, which can, in a measure be avoided by relatively widely 
separated manufactories, geographically. 

To this complexion, must, it seems to us, come the status of manufacturing 
interests of the country in the very near future, for our capitalists are already 
moving in the direction indicated. 

There will soon be an abandonment of the vast establishments now con- 
centrated in localities, and towns which never dreamed of such a possibility, 
will find themselves in possession of some institution devoted to the con- 
version of the raw material, abundant to their vicinity, into the manufactured 
articles. 

We do not intend to convey the impression that distinct and separate in- 
dustries will not seek the same locality, for that would be absured, as there is 
an interdependence between those of different character; one using the refuse 
material of another for the manufacture of an entirely different article; but 
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that all the hogs, all the beeves, all the iron, and so on to the end of the 
list, must not be converted to their ends, in one place as is now the case. 

Nor must it be inferred, that because Kinsley, on account of its special 
local advantages was selected, after a careful investigation, as the point to 
establish a series of interdependent industries, that any other town within 
a radius of a hundred miles may expect the same character of manufactures; 
for it is the determination of the principles interested, under the coming 
regime, to scatter labor, but to concentrate capital; to widely separate plants 
geographically, and by this method of “trusts” so-called financially, benefit 
labor materially, and inaugurate a radical change in the advancement of the 
mutual interests of labor and capital. 

Employees will have homes of their own, the land to be donated and the 
residence built by the company, to be-paid for by a certain retained per- 
centage of wages. Such, at least, is the plan to be adopted by the estab- 
lishments to be located here, as we comprehend the idea, and certainly if 
such a revolution is to be brought about, it will do more to correct differences 
heretofore existing between capital and labor than anything else, because 
there is nothing so potent as the influence of the possession of a home. 


The general line of argument was not peculiar to the Mercury. 
The editor had taken his cue from the widespread discussion of the 
time, and he reprinted articles in the same vein along with his own 
handiwork.” 

Kinsley and its packing house received an extended description 
in the Topeka Commonwealth, which was reproduced in the Weekly 
Mercury, November 3. The National Packing Association was 
credited with two plants in Kansas, at Argentine and at Kinsley. 
The plant of the latter was located just outside of the city limits 
to the east, along the Chicago, Kansas and Western Railroad, and 
the fourteen acres of sheds and stock pens fronted on the Arkansas 
river. The main building would be 150 by 350 feet, and the second 
building 100 by 300 feet, both three stories high. The packing and 
cooling building would be 150 by 450 feet and two stories high. 
Arrangements were to be made for 200 tenements for employees, 
who would number 500, with a monthly pay roll of $20,000. Kins- 
ley was to have a cracker factory, also, and like the packing plant, 
it would build houses for its employees.- The city waterworks, 
electric-light system, and the street railway were making progress. 

Once more, November 17, the Mercury returned to the theme of 
decentralization of industry and industrial relocation: 

As we urged, in our article on this subject the other day, manufacturers 


are leaving great labor centers, and isolating their establishments from 
cities; they are moving to the region of raw material, and the day of con- 
12. Wichita Eagle comment on a quotation from Iron Age in the Weekly Mercury, No- 


wane 19. fl quotation from Kansas Farmer on wool, copied in Weekly Mercury, No- 
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centration is passed away forever, at least it seems so, as one watches the 
development of the manufacturing interests in their movement. 

We do not mean in our argument, that no concentration will be made in 
the new field, but that it will be limited to establishments of one character, 
in one place; our beef and pork packing house, will naturally, as is already 
in fact, draw the other industries dependent upon it, but the idea we mean 
to convey is, that beef and pork packing will not be done in a few places as 
is now the case. Kansas will have many such plants established, but at 
convenient intervals from each other. 

Kinsley had no rivals, he maintained, in Wichita, Hutchinson 
or Dodge City, as industrial centers in the East were spaced about 
a uniform distance apart. Kinsley was well located with respect 
to the others, and all would grow together.'* 

Late November brought the railroad back into the picture, and 
Kinsley, the new headquarters railroad town, was the great benefi- 
ciary of the new departure as seen by the Mercury. The principal 
railroad lines had recently issued new time schedules to speed up 
traffic, and in order to compete, the Santa Fé was following suit. It 
was cutting the arcs out of its line to shorten distance, as well as in- 
creasing speed. The Hutchinson-Kinsley cut-off (the C. K. & W.) 
cut sixteen miles or thirty minutes between those points. The old 
main line through Sterling, Great Bend and Larned would become a 
branch, and these towns would shrink accordingly. In the east part 
of the state similar changes were reported, so that all together it was 
maintained that two hours would be cut from the schedule between 
Kansas City and Kinsley.™* 

In the same issue of the Mercury the headlines to another article 
announced that “The Dark Horse strikes the home stretch in ad- 
vance of all competitors. The brightest star in the galaxy of Kansas 
cities shines with royal hangings anc resplendent gold. The eyes of 
the world are upon her, and hither the steps of the eager, anxious 
multitude are bent. The coming manufacturing center of the West.” 
This new outburst was inspired, not by the new railroad develop- 
ments, but by the location of a new industry, the papier maché fac- 
tory, to convert paper into car wheels, lumber, etc. The arrange- 

18. Since 1933 there has been 8 revival of the idea in modified form in the Tennessee 

~~ Fy Re Be fective inter dence $y my = A The 
populasion well aware that "4 of ay new to the living quociatlen — a posted 
recurrence of th: t, emotion and action of earlier generations, but no one knows why the 
cycles exist and the reasons advanced never really explain. The schemes of the eighteen 
eighties were widely discussed, and only incidentally did the idea crop out in the ey 
boom propaganda. The plans in both periods involve a high degree of paternalism, but in 


the ae period the principle “ government supervision of business had not been fully 
accepted, and the plan ae pore as paternalism, while at the latter 








time it becomes governmental pore Me my with all the cmepates and authority of the govern- 
ment at its command. Otherwise the parallel is remarkably close. 


14. Weekly Mercury, November 24, 1887. 
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ments would be completed within six to nine months. The packing 
plant and the papier maché factory would increase the population 
by 5,000. Land would double and quadruple in price. In eighteen 
months Kinsley would be “second to no other city in Kansas, save 
the possible exception of Wichita.” 

The packing house seemed to be more tangible in mid-December, 
when bids were advertised for the foundation, and December 20 the 
contract was awarded to V. D. Billings, a local man, over competi- 
tors from Great Bend, Larned, Jetmore and Dodge City. The Ban- 
ner-Graphic, December 16, broke out into display headlines: “The 
Dark Eyed Goddess dons her purple robe and joins the march of 
progress. Oh, Ye Gods and little fishes, read, read and reflect. 
Business barometer booming—Buildings being builded. Fair fame 
forging forward finely.” 

The unfavorable crops of 1886 have already been noted, and in 
1887, June and July was a period of serious drought. This fact did 
not find admittance to the boom columns of either paper at the time, 
but late in the season indirect references appeared. A letter from a 
Kinsley man, printed in the Elgin, Ill., Courier, reported that crops 
were light, that corn would make about two bushels per acre, and 
that a steam thresher on his neighbor’s place was able to turn out in 
a day’s work only 42 bushels of oats and 44 bushels of wheat. This 
drew from the Mercury, August 30, a spirited reply and a statement 
from the editor that he knew some farmers who had fifteen to twenty 
bushel wheat and twenty-five to sixty bushel corn in spite of the fact 
that this was the poorest crop season in six or seven years. Further- 
more, he pointed out, every state had poor crops occasionally. 

Again, on October 17, an exchange was printed making oblique 
admission that all was not well with Edwards county, but the head- 
line asserted “Kansas Still Booms.” 

The people who predict that Kansas would go to the eternal bow-wows 
because of a little drouth in the months of June and July are beginning to 
find out that they missed their bearings. The boom of Kansas is founded on 
an enduring basis and will grow in volume as the years rollon. . . . The 
fertile prairies were never made for an empire of solitude. . . . The fame 
of those western plains is spread abroad over the land, and emigrants will 
pour in until every acre is made subject to the plow. 

The woes of the West come not singly, but in wild herds, and 
November 3 the Republican Mercury recognized the rumor that 
certain disgruntled individuals had met or were to meet to nominate 
a so-called Peoples’ ticket for county offices—a Democratic subter- 
fuge to draw votes from the Republicans. “Mugwump,” writing to 
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the Graphic (Democratic), protested the nomination of Williams, 
relatively a newcomer, for treasurer, and Hebron hit hard in reply: 

{Mugwump] attempts to show that unless a man ran wild with the buffalo 
years ago, he is not eligible to office. Great Cesar! what asses some men can 
make of themselves and live. . . . the individual who attempts by such 
logic as his vaporing . . . to influence voters at the election next week, 
has just about brains enough to keep his pipe from going out, and to propa- 
gate his species, like any other ass. 


A correspondent joined the fray by remarking pointedly that if 
Williams was a tenderfoot, then three-fourths of the voters were, 
also. 

It was in the face of cumulative disaster that the boomers and 
their organs, the newspapers, had kept up appearances with much 
the same brand of optimism as Mark Twain’s “Colonel Sellers,” who 
set before his unexpected guests the only thing he had in the house, 
raw turnips and water, with the tattered rationalization which he 
knew deceived no one, that he served such food because it was so 
healthful. Even at the time the Daily Mercury published the adver- 
tisement for the packing house contract, it served its “raw turnips” 
December 15 under the headline “The Boom Busted,” yet in the 
article itself the editor boastfully explained how eight months before, 
with the encouragement of business men he had set out to boom 
Kinsley: 

We knew as well as they that there was not much to be made by what is 
termed “blowing,” but with no particular prospects in view for the city there 
was nothing for the Mercury to do but to make the mbdst of what we had, 
whether what it chose to say was “blowing” or not. 

In the meantime, however, with a few citizens we were at work on a 
scheme to secure for Kinsley something in the shape of manufactures that 
would give us a solid and substantial growth, but kept up, the while, the boom 
racket, as much to keep our own people encouraged as to attract the at- 
tention of outsiders. Just so long as there was nothing tangible in sight, 
just so long had we made up our mind to continue in the way we had started 
out. 

In our best judgment the “boom” days are over in Kansas. That is to 
say, the real-estate craze that has run riot for something over two years, has 
ceased to draw... . 

As a matter of sober fact Kinsley never had a “boom” in the common 
acceptation of the term. She is the county seat of as good a county as is to 
be found in the state of Kansas, and is as well, or better, located than most 
towns in the valley. 

The intention of this article is to serve notice to the readers of the Mercury 
that the days of displayed heading boom articles in this paper are over. 
Kinsley is as certain to make, not one of, but THE leading manufacturing, 
beef packing, wholesaling and banking city of the Arkansas valley, as that 
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two times two make four. Regardless of what the Wichita papers or the 
Hutchinson papers may say to the contrary, the packing house now going in 
here will be, when completed, the largest this side of St. Louis, and one of the 
finest on this continent and is backed by as much capital. . . . 

Then, too, the arrangements are all completed and the company formed 
with a million dollars capital for putting in here the largest papier-maché 
plant in the world. . . . If we did not know it to be so we would not make 
this positive statement now. 

In this connection it gives us great pleasure to inform the outside world 
that to prevent the price of property here getting beyond such figures as 
will yield good returns on investments, a large and wealthy corporation has 
been formed which has now got possession of alternate lots and acre prop- 
erty, and will see to it that no “craze” shall force any fictitious values upon 
it. The future of the city is assured and it is the intention of the company 
holding the property referred to, to keep it for sale at reasonable figures. . . . 
The various enterprises going in here now, will give steady employment to 
from twelve hundred to two thousand operatives, and these institutions will 
attract others. 

It is to prevent the catastrophe to investors in Kinsley property (which 
occurred in Wichita and Hutchinson) that this alternate lot pool has been 
made. 


The renunciation of December 15 was followed two days later by 
a restatement under the caption “No Boom for Kinsley”: 


A few people in this city were inclined to be skeptical in regard to the 
Mercury's statement, made a few days since, that under no circumstances 
would this paper indulge in any more “boom” literature. In all seriousness 
we desire for their benefit to reiterate the statement. The fact is there is no 
further need or demand for “boom” articles in the Mercury. That the dis- 
played heading “boom” articles that formed such a conspicuous part of every 
day’s Mercury for the last six months was of great benefit to the city of 
Kinsley there is in our mind not the least doubt. In truth there has not 
been a day nor an hour in that time, that personally, we had less faith in 
the prospects of Kinsley than we now have, but inasmuch as we had nothing 
tangible to point to it was absolutely necessary to state everything in the 
superlative degree in order to attract any notice from outsiders whatever. 
Then again with the towns all around us, whose prospects were not one- 
tenth so good as ours, making so much noise about their alleged “boom” the 
Mercury had to keep Kinsley in the procession, and there was no way in 
which it could have been done, except to talk long and loud, concerning our 
“boom.” Of course in a strict construction of language, Kinsley never had a 
“boom,” yet in comparison with other towns which have made more pre- 
tentions, our “boom” has really been unprecedented. The time has come, 
however, of which our “boom” articles were the prophecy. The things of 
which we “spake” are coming to pass. 


He could not restrain himself longer. He could not resist a 
sober, modest description of the packing house with attendant 
industries, “the finest packing house in the United States” and of 
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the papier-maché factory, “the largest in the world.” And further, 
in defense of the Mercury’s record for moderation, good judgment 
and truth he declared that “everything that it ever prophesied for 
Kinsley is being fulfilled. . . . No one possessing the merest rudi- 
ments of good sense can doubt that Kinsley will have a population 
in another year of from five thousand to eight thousand people 

and that Kinsley will continue to grow and spread out and develop 
in all directions until she leads every town in the valley.” 

Attacked on all sides, both at home and abroad, both for boom- 
ing and for desisting, Hebron’s “sensitive nature” (he frankly ad- 
mitted the sensitiveness) was driven December 27, into an attitude 
of boastful defiance: 

Since the Mercury’s announcement a week or two since, that it had gone 
out of the boom business, nearly every paper in the state has taken a turn 
at moralizing over the situation. Some go so far as to intimate that the 
Mercury did the entire valley more harm than good by its course in the 
past, and some of them are greatly worried for fear that the Mercury's 
present course will injury Kinsley. There is one thing we “rather guess” they 
are agreed upon and that is the Mercury has kept folks on the outside talking 
about Kinsley for the past eight months. It is better, “you know” to be 
spoken illy of, than not to be talked about at all. The Mercury is willing 
to assume the responsibility for all the injury it has in the past or may in the 
future do to Kinsley. . . . Great is Kinsley and the Mercury is her prophet. 

An unfailing earmark of a boom is an abiding faith in the im- 
possible; for instance, that cash is unnecessary and credit a cardinal 
virtue. And equally, the same implicit faith in the impossible marks 
a depression; a cash basis is a necessity and credit a sin. Both con- 
ditions are alike in that there is little or no cash in either, and they 
are different only in the matter of credit and the factors upon 
which it rests. On October 14 one leading Kinsley firm inserted 
an advertisement in the Mercury notifying its customers that “Until 
the roses bloom again we sell goods for cash only at such prices 
as will astonish the nations.” This advertisement ran without 
change until May 25, 1888. Another firm advertised October 25, 
“We sell goods on closer margins than any house in the West. 
Therefore be it resolved that Ir Don’r Scare Us! Everybody 
else may complain, but Harp Times Don’t Trovsie Us, and they 
will not trouble you if you trade with us.” Nineteen-thirty-three 
was all there, except the “Three Little Pigs” and the “Big Bad 
Wolf.” And price cutting as well. With the new year, advertise- 
ments and locals called attention to bankruptcy and mortgage fore- 
closure sales of stocks of merchandise. These sales “at any price” 
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drew much of the cash there was in the community and tied it up, 
besides taking cash business from the few remaining solvent 
merchants and driving them to cut-throat price wars. The editor 
congratulated the city government in the same issue on its drastic 
action to protect the taxpayers. This issue of the Mercury, Janu- 
ary 5, seemed to be an occasion for announcement of a general re- 
orientation for the new year. ‘Two business cards decreed the 
spreading of the new dispensation. The first, “Cash for Coal.” It 
stated that a bill would be sent with the driver and if the coal was 
not paid for it would be returned to the yard. This card was signed 
by the two leading coal dealers. Similarly the other card read, 
“Bed rock at last.” Flour, feed, hay and grain would be sold for 
cash only. “We are forced to do business this way in order to do 
business at all.” This card was signed by the three leading dealers. 
Hebron discussed the matter at length and with a brave attempt 
at humor. He and other “leading citizens” went to the merchants 
in question and protested the cash-basis plan, but the editor rue- 
fully admitted that these merchants presented the self-appointed 
delegation with their unpaid bills for the past summer—a knock- 
out argument. But Hebron was not to be outdone in that fashion 
and these people would receive no further free publicity, but must 
meet a schedule of “cash in advance” prices. For example, if one 
of them was to be mentioned in the Mercury as a “leading citizen” 
the price would be $1, if as a “Christian gentleman,” $2.50, and 
if a citizen was to be branded as a thief, the price was $7, and 
proving it with an affidavit was $1 extra. 

Kinsley had enjoyed its boom—and enjoyed it hugely—but who 
was to pay the piper? The board of trade had employed J. B. 
Arthur to promote the interest of the city. He had put in six to 
eight months and had made trips to Kansas City, Chicago and other 
places in its interest, and had been instrumental in bringing indus- 
tries to the town, including the packing plant. Dame rumor was 
circulating a story that Arthur had made the threat to take the 
packing house elsewhere unless he was paid. Hebron branded the 
story as false, but insisted that Arthur should nevertheless be paid 
his expenses incurred in good faith in advancing the interests of 
Kinsley. 

Misery loves company, and busted boomers seemed to have en- 
joyed an immense inward satisfaction from indulging in derisive 
jeers at each others delusions and excesses. Wendell was a quarter 
section of sand (but not so big a quarter as some, where the sand 
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had to be stacked to get it all on) located in what had been the 
center of the county, but two tiers of townships had been cut off 
from Edwards county on the south and combined with a similar 
strip from Comanche county and made into the new county of 
Kiowa. This left Wendell very much off-center, and killed any 
possibility of its taking the county seat from Kinsley. The collapse 
of the boom had then finished whatever lingering hopes Wendell 
might have retained of continuing even as a town, and if that was 
not humiliation enough for one little village the Daily Mercury, De- 
cember 17, 1887, from the midst of its own ruins thumbed its nose 
contemptuously at its discomfited rival: 


Wendell is now in the throes of a religious boom. . . . The position of 
Wendell is analagous to that of a condemned murderer. With its custom mill 
passed to the pale realms of shade, its railroads and water tank lost in the 
sand on the east banks of the Rattlesnake, its mail reduced to a tri-weekly 
drawn by only two plug horses in place of the four noble steeds that used to 
delight the hearts of the ever-tired citizens, and many of its imposing buildings 
gone to do service on the sand hill claims, with large and artistic mortgages on 
them; what wonder is it that the ex-geographical center should give up all 
hopes of worldly things and fall back on the consolation which two churches 
will afford? . . . Christianity is not so filling as patent roller flour, espe- 
cially when the blizzards are raging through a pair of last summer’s linen 
pants. 

The real estate agents who flourished here last summer are now in winter 
quarters outside the city limits, and the places that knew them here well know 
them no more until next spring, when the snowball is no longer edible. Doctor 
Cullison, the junior member of the “Farmer’s Friend Land and Loan Com- 
pany,” is wintering at his suburban villa, and says the prairie hay in his vicinity 
makes a superior article of soup. He expects to pass a very comfortable winter 
if the hay hoids out. 

J. W. Carpenter, the rotund senior member of the same benevolent firm, is 
holding down his claim north of the city. By judicious feeding of his horses he 
is enabled to dispense with a clothsline this winter, the bony protuberances on 
the animals proving excellent receptacles for articles from the wash. With the 
money which he will save this winter in a single article of clothslines, Mr. Car- 
penter expects to start a farmers’ safe deposit bank next spring. Since he re- 
tired to his claim the citizens have been agitating the question of boring for 
natural gas to supply the deficiency. 


The Mercury did not ridicule the little ones only, but met all com- 
ers. When the Larned Chronoscope derided Kinsley’s boom and the 
Mercury’s renunciation of boom literature, the latter jeered that 
“Larned never had anything but a ‘real-estate’ boom and the fine 
blocks built there and which stand tenantless to-day are simply 
monuments to the stupidity of men who could not discern the differ- 
ence between a ‘craze’ and a genuine bona fide ‘boom,’” and the 
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Chronoscope should give the Mercury credit for not attempting to 
boom Kinsley “on the strength of an alleged coal mine sixty miles 
away.” And in an exchange a Chronoscope comment was quoted in 
which Kinsley’s moral status was challenged because its citizens had 
stolen coal from trains during the recent coal famine, especially coal 
that was billed to Larned. The Mercury administered a crushing re- 
buke to such self-righteousness: 

In a rushing, growing metropolis, like this, there are sure to be some 
“toughs.” That is one of the things that can’t be helped. Of course, it is alto- 
gether different with Larned. Toughs, like rats, always desert a sinking ship. 

No matter how black the outlook there is always a glimmer of 
hope—on the frontier. The issue of the Mercury, January 5, com- 
mented in one local that collections were easier this month than 
many supposed they would be. Such a comparative statement is 
not necessarily very enlightening. Another local reported that 
“Business in this city is gradually getting down to a cash basis. 
This it is thought will bridge over the temporary stringency in the 
money market, and put people on their feet in good shape for 
spring business.” The next issue recorded that there was not a 
vacant house in town. More tangible, if true, was the item of the 
Banner-Graphic, pointing out that newspapers all over the state 
reported taxes being paid more promptly than ever. From time to 
time the same paper reported favorably on progress being made on 
the city waterworks, and the two school buildings, and that the 
packing house movement was progressing finely, and no doubt need 
be entertained concerning it. The town was entitled to all the 
consolation it could get from such tarnished silver linings, but it 
did not have the opportunity to forget its troubles in listening to 
light operas such as the “Mikado” or “The Chimes of Normandy” 
as during the previous winter. 

A substantial part of Kansas did what Wendell was accused of 
doing during that bitterly cold and depressing winter of 1887-1888, 
or at least it shut one eye for the time being to “all hopes of worldly 
things,” and fell back on the consolation of religion—even Kinsley 
resorted to religion. On February 11 the Mercury headlines an- 
nounced boldly “The efforts of the Mercury ably seconded by Bro. 
Coats. The good work will continue another week.” The article 
thus introduced contained the following: 

A little more than a year ago we took charge of the Mercury, since which 


time we have labored in season and out, early and late, and, withal earnestly, 
to lead the people of this city and county to forsake their sins. . . . Yet 
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such is the perversity of human nature that many refused to believe. We 
have not been persecuted, but we have been scoffed at and reviled, many 
going so far as to denounce some of our mildest statements as falsehoods. We 
have borne up bravely against all this, and though our sensitive nature has 
been frequently shocked by hearing ourself referred to as the “Mercury liar,” 
yet have we continued in the good work buoyed up by the hope that in the 
“better days to come” we would have our reward. We feel encouraged to 
keep on in the good work; and now that the efforts of the Mercury are so 
ably seconded by Bro. Coats, the evangelist, we have no doubt we shall be 
able to get up a terrible awakening here and that many of our people will 
see themselves, as it were, suspended by a hair over a fearful preci- 
wa 

These meetings will be held nightly the coming week [at the M. E. church] 
and the Mercury hopes they may grow in interest until every sinner in 
Kinsley is brought to repentence. 


The success of Bro. Coats’ work among Kinsley sinners is reflected 
indirectly in a local February 15: 


We trust that Bro. Coats will continue in the good work here until every 
sinner in Kinsley is converted. We desire, however, to caution him against 
feeling discouraged because our people do not come forward in droves as they 
do in many places. The fact is we have not, comparatively speaking, many 
sinners here—that is to say our people are all reasonably good right now. The 
Mercury goes into nearly every family in the county and through its influence 
much good has already been done. There are a few, of course, of the more 
hardened cases that we have been unable to reach, but taken as a whole 
the people have responded nobly to our efforts. Let the good work go on. 


In the same issue appeared another short item: 


Interest still centers in the revival meetings at the Methodist church, and 
while the number of conversions is not so large as is reported from some of 
our neighboring and more ungodly towns such as Larned, Stafford, Dodge 
City and others, there is still much good being done. . . . So far, there 
has been six accessions to the church. : 


Such a junior partnership of the Methodist church with the Re- 
publican Mercury could not pass without some recognition by its 
Democratic contemporary in the next issue, February 17: 


The Banner-Graphic then “rises to remark” that if Bro. Coats can succeed 
in bringing Bro. Hebron to repentence and can make any arrangements with 
him to give up his journalistic labors and enter the Evangelistic field as a 
co-worker with him, the twain could start out with the assurance that if Bro. 
Hebron were as successful in instilling the spirit of religion into the hearts 
of the benighted people of this world, as he has the spirit of business enter- 
prise . . . the millenial dawn would be looked for a thousand years earlier 
than the time allotted by the most sanguine prophet of modern times. 


Brother Hebron was too much filled with the spirit of the occasion 
to take offense, but expounded with friendly and disarming candor 
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his theological system: “Religion consists in the good we do,” was 
his initial thesis, and some sing psalms, others relieve distress or 
comfort the disheartened, some proclaim Christ, some persecute the 
flesh by denying themselves pleasures. “They expect to wear a night- 
gown and wings and to sing long-meter tunes in heaven,” but, 

Our religion consists of making the most of the opportunities this life 
affords. He who can cause the value of a town lot to double is certainly 
entitled to share the glory of Him who causes two spears of grass to grow 
where but one grew before. . . . After all, who can say that we shall not be 
entitled to a reserved seat at the symphony concert in the “sweet bye and 
bye.” 

The Banner-Graphic did not reciprocate with its confession of 
faith, but persisted in being unpleasantly personal: 

While we differ widely in politics (or rather in our opinions as to who the 
rascals are) and while we may differ in our views as to the best methods of 
giving life to our town, we have as yet found nothing to quarrel with him 
about, and know him to be a man of keen perceptibility, a forceable reasoner 
and a liberal joker, but we can’t vouch for his logic. 

It remained for the Kansas City Star, with its eyes fixed on the 
material rather than spiritual rewards, once and for all, to dispose 
of this Kansas boom by inquiring cynically to what degree the sales 


of padlocks had fallen off since the religious revival had swept over 
Kansas. 


(To be Concluded in the May Quarterly.) 





The Value of History’ 
H. K. Linpsiey 


BUSINESS man who has no claim to the title of historian ex- 

cept by virtue of the honorary office of president is placed in a 
position of some embarrassment when he speaks before this Society. 
If my observations are not made from the viewpoint of the pro- 
fessional historian, precedent can be found in the addresses of other 
presidents; and if I do not speak authoritatively of the early history 
of Kansas, as they did, it is because I am young, and we are all 
young, compared with the life of the state. The time is past when 
a president of this Society can appear before you with reminiscences 
which at the same time will be a history of our beginnings. 

Yet this is a custom which should not be put aside. We are 
making history to-day at a speed that was not exceeded during 
the years when our territory was “Bleeding Kansas,” and the Civil 
War was having its preview within our borders. The social con- 
sequences of the changes we are witnessing may be as far-reaching 
in their effect on the future of the country as were the results of 
the fight to abolish slavery. Whether these consequences will be for 
good or evil is for the future to disclose, and for the historian to 
record. The point I wish to emphasize is that our history is in the 
making; it is not a dead thing to be pulled out and praised or de- 
plored; and our Historical Society, therefore, is not merely a custo- 
dian of the past, but is the recorder of the present, and so is as vital 
and essential to Kansas as any department of the state. 

In seeking a definition of history for these very brief remarks I 
discovered that historians have as many interpretations of the word 
as politicians have explanations for the New Deal. As a matter 
of fact we are all historians. When a mother teaches a child to 
talk she is teaching history. Every grade in school is a step upward 
in a knowledge of history. If we could collect a group of the 
children of our most highly educated parents before they had 
learned to walk, and could segregate them where they would never 
be taught anything, where they would never even see another 
human being, they would never talk. Their descendants for years 
would never talk. It would be centuries before they would wear 


1. Address of the president at the annual meeting of the Kansas State Historical Society, 
October 16, 1984. 
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clothing, make fires and cook food, learn to chip flints, make bows 
and arrows. It would be centuries more before they would learn 
to work metals, would stumble on the principle of the wheel, discover 
the use of the lever, understand the planting and cultivation of 
crops. In time they would arrive where civilization is to-day— 
and perhaps some of them would regret it. But each generation 
is saved from this return to savagery by one thing, and that is his- 
tory—which, written or unwritten, is in its true sense the record 
of the combined knowledge of mankind. 

In our complicated civilization there are many kinds of his- 
tory. Every textbook, every laboratory record, every medical 
journal, every agricultural report is a history which conceivably 
could save some record of progress from oblivion. I am in the in- 
surance business, which as businesses go is relatively in its infancy. 
Yet there is a vast history of the insurance business; not a written 
history in the sense that you could get it and read it; but a record 
of the trials and errors by which modern insurance companies 
have grown and progressed, and by which they avoid the pitfalls 
of the past and build for the future. The first insurors were 
gamblers and they necessarily asked high odds because they were 
taking long chances. To-day they read history in the form of 
mortality tables and other actuarial data, and their policies have 
ceased to be lottery tickets. The business has become a science, 
and all science, it is obvious, has its foundations in the records of 
the past, in history. 

It may be said that what I have described is not history, but the 
source material from which history is written. Perhaps that is true 
from the viewpoint of the writer of history. But in a broader sense 
these records of businesses, industries and crafts are in themselves 
histories because trained experts can read and act upon them as they 
exist without further organization. Written history, no matter how 
orthodox in treatment and limited in scope, is after all dependent 
upon a more or less uninitiated public. But it seems to me that any 
collection of records upon which men or businesses base the conduct 
of their affairs may rightly be called history. And if that is true, 
therefore, our whole civilization is dependent upon the preservation 
and accessibility of history; and the proper care of historical records, 
whether in a laboratory of chemical research or in a historical so- 
ciety, is of immediate concern to everybody. 

Now, we all know, of course, that very few persons are concerned 
with the preservation of history. For that reason it is our duty as 
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members of the State Historical Society to support it and argue for 
its importance. When I was in the legislature a fellow member once 
asked, “What the hell is the Historical Society? What good is it 
anyway?” I have too much respect for this man to believe he meant 
that question literally, any more than I believe Henry Ford seriously 
made the statement that history is bunk. Mr. Ford has since spent 
many thousands of dollars on his historical museum and I have no 
doubt that the member of the legislature appreciates the value of 
the kind of history which he unconsciously uses every day in his pri- 
vate and business affairs. These statements nevertheless reveal an 
all too common type of mind which regards the collection and writ- 
ing of history as a sort of academic exercise with no practical rela- 
tion to the problems of life. We do not hear similar remarks about 
the tax department—no matter how we may feel about taxes person- 
ally—and I question if they are even made about the insurance com- 
mission. But because the Historical Society is a little less directly 
connected with our pocketbooks some of us fail to comprehend that 
it is already one of the most valuable assets the state possesses and 
will increase in value with every decade. 

It has been said that a people which does not respect its history 
will have no future worthy of respect. If this is true, and I think 
you will agree that it is profoundly true, we need have no concern 
about the future of Kansas, for Kansas has always cherished her 
past. The Memorial building and the State Historical Society are a 
monument to the men and women who built the state. This Society 
is among the largest in the country, although one of the youngest. 
For this we must thank the men who directed it and supported it 
through even leaner years than those we have been experiencing. To 
them it was a living organization, not founded for the past alone, and 
they honored themselves and the state in this belief and in their la- 
bors. 

Public appropriations for historical societies have been reduced 
everywhere. This condition is offset to a considerable extent by the 
vigor and cheerfulness with which historical society staffs have car- 
ried on their work. Though even in days of prosperity they had to 
exercise rigid economy, they have recognized the special need for 
government economy during hard times, and they have done their ut- 
most with reduced budgets. They do not suppose that historical 
agencies should or could be exempt from reductions in a period of 
prolonged depression. It is clearly within the province of the mem- 
bers of this Society, however, to do all in their power to impress upon 
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the public the value of this institution and its work; to promote 
wider understanding of the necessity of adequate support; to call 
upon their friends for defense; to consider how they can most ef- 
fectively present their needs to legislators; to harbor no defeatist at- 
titude. Let us bear in mind that popular interest in history is on 
the increase and the value of the work of historical societies is gain- 
ing a wider public understanding than it has ever had before. Our 
staff is carrying on its routine work—collecting, arranging, catalog- 
ing, editing and publishing, serving users of historical materials, and 
reaching the public in scores of ways. They are making slender re- 
sources go a long way toward serving the need of the state in a 
critical period of history. They need and deserve all the support we 
can give them. 








Early Imprints’ 
Rosert T. ArrcHison 


SHALL endeavor to give you the history, to show you the way 

the stage was set to bring on the invention of printing—to ex- 
plain what effect it had on the Renaissance, and to touch the high 
points of its introduction into various countries and states down to 
our own Jotham Meeker, which will take you a long way back. 

During the fourth and fifth centuries, the Vandals and Goths 
swooped down on Italy, destroying its culture; and for another five 
hundred years, until the time of the Crusaders, there was little 
change. When these Crusaders from France, Germany and England 
trekked across Europe they came in contact with the architecture of 
Rome, of Greece, and the simple, beautiful structures of the Orient, 
and going back to their own country they gave some of that 
beauty expression. Shortly after the Crusaders, we note the con- 
struction of Gothic architecture all over western Europe. To digress 
briefly here, I want to give you a picture of conditions of the people 
under King John. 

A noble held -his land by grant from his King, or in other 
European countries, from the emperor or Pope. The lower classes 
owned no land, and when a manor was transferred the serfs went 
with the manor. They could not even marry unless permission 
was given by their lord. Then came the signing of the Magna 
Charta; the feudal system was passing and a national spirit was 
arising in Spain, Germany, France and Italy. In the time between 
1200 and 1400, many men rose above the crowd; names familiar 
to all of us: Petrarch, Boccacio, Chaucer and Dante; men of let- 
ters who have given us brilliant pictures of that time; pictures in 
words of the trend of thought of that age. As men began to think 
for themselves, writing became more general, the feeling spread that 
such writings must be placed before the people. When a man writes 
he wants others to read, to hear what he has to say, so writers began 
to look about for some cheaper process of reproducing these writ- 
ings, to give them greater distribution. 

At this time we find the first printing of wood blocks. Before the 
wood blocks we had manuscripts; very beautiful things, but on ac- 

Address given at the annual meeting of the Kansas State Historical Society, Topeka, 
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October 16, 1984. Mr. Aitchison illustrated his talk with rare imprints from his private 
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count of the labor and expense involved in their preparation they 
could not be widely distributed. About the year 1400 the art of 
printing from wooden blocks came into being. Old ledgers tell us 
Jan Coster was known to have made letters of wood and to have set 
up a shop for the printing of block books. It is alleged that his 
workman, sworn to secrecy as to the process used in printing, after- 
wards stole the tools and equipment of his master and established 
himself at Mainz, but this tale is given little credence. The art of 
wood engraving was brought to much perfection by Albert Diirer 
at the end of the fifteenth century. These old wood engravings are 
beautifully executed, and were done by making the drawing on a 
block of wood, then part of the wood was chiseled or whittled out, 
leaving the drawing in relief. After the wood block for printing 
came in some printer had the idea of joining these pictures to- 
gether—that is, joining the blocks together, and began to add words 
coming out of the mouths of the figures so pictured, much as words 
are pictured on balloons coming out of the mouths of figures in our 
modern funny strips. 

In Germany, at Mainz, about the year 1450, a man named 
Johann Gutenberg printed from movable metal type, and is credited 
with the invention of printing. The mechanics of printing as 
practiced by Gutenberg are, in many ways, similar to those used 
to-day, and the size and shape of the type remains much the same. 
As I said, to Gutenberg is attributed the invention of printing, about 
1450, and I have here a manuscript of that same period. (Holds it 
up.) See the similarity between the manuscript and the type. The 
earlier printers seem to have copied the lettering used in the manu- 
scripts. Printing was a secret process and was held secret until about 
1460. The first printer’s mark used on this piece by Fust and Schoef- 
fer is the mark of the printer’s craft to-day, and is a very beautiful 
thing, I think. (Indicates mark.) 

Gutenberg was a good inventor, but, like most inventors, a very 
poor business man. He borrowed eight hundred guilders from a man 
named Fust to complete his invention and later, for the purchase of 
supplies and payment of wages, borrowed another eight hundred 
guilders. From the court records it appears that Fust foreclosed 
on Gutenberg in 1455, and took over all his tools and equipment. 
Gutenberg had had in his shop a young man named Schoeffer, and 
following this time books began to appear under the name of Fust 
and Schoeffer, as printers, although there is nothing which definitely 
shows that Fust had very much to do with it, or did any of the 
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work himself. They printed Bibles, which were sold all over France 
and Germany, some being more widely distributed, and there are 
still forty-eight of them in existence, in whole or in part. They were 
fine volumes, printed on paper and vellum. Our own government 
purchased one a few years ago. 

About the year 1462, during the strife between the rival arch- 
bishops, Diether von Isenburg and Adolph von Nassau, Mainz 
espoused the cause of the former, but was taken by the latter who 
had the support of the Emperor, lost its imperial privileges, and was 
thereafter subject to Archbishop von Nassau. The victorious arch- 
bishop sent many into exile, driving most of the able-bodied men out 
of Mainz, who carried with them to other lands the knowledge of 
the printing trade, which up to that time had been held secret. With- 
in fifty years every city of consequence in Europe had printers, 
practically all being German. In fact, all the first printers in 
European countries were German. 

After the art of printing became public property, Italy was among 
the first of the European countries to get printers, when Conrad 
Sweynheym and Arnold Pannartz went across the mountains into 
Italy, on their way to Rome. Before going to Rome they stopped 
at Subiaco and did some work for a monastery there. 

In 1464 the King of France sent a young man to Mainz to learn 
printing from Gutenberg. This young man, named Jenson, did not 
return to France, but, later, went to Italy. We are not entirely 
certain whether he went to Sweynheym and Pannartz, or whether 
he went to Venice. But we do know that he cut some of the most 
beautiful type ever invented. This (holding up book) is a book 
printed in 1471. That is what we call “black letter” type. It shows 
how beautiful his black letter was. The binding is still in fair con- 
dition, having been super-imposed on oak boards. That (indicating) 
is a reproduction of his printer’s mark. A very beautiful thing. The 
design is the same as that copied on a “Uneeda Biscuit” box. Jen- 
son was a very successful man, and died quite wealthy. He was one 
of the first to bring beauty into a book, or into the cutting of type. 

The next great printer in Italy was a man named Aldus. Italy at 
that time was the center of culture in Europe, and people went there 
to trade from all other countries of the time. In 1490 Aldus was 
running a college, when his father-in-law died and Aldus inherited 
his printing business. He was, perhaps, the outstanding man in 
the printing industry of that day. He printed books in many 
languages, and no workman was allowed to work on a book unless 
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he could speak that language. You can see that a workman had to 
be quite a linguist in order to hold a job in those days. He invented 
what is known as “Italic” type. In Europe they called it “Aldus” 
type. Before he invented “Italic” type this (displaying) was the 
size and general style of books, and only the nobles or very wealthy 
people could own them. 

While we are looking at this book I want to show you the unique 
manner in which it is printed. The pages are rubricated throughout. 
I think, if we do not have to hurry too much, I would like to show 
you some of the very wonderful illustrations. Now this (indicating 
page of book) is what we call the “Tree of Life.” See these lovely 
initials which go down the pages. Marvelous colors there. Those 
colors added by the illuminator were generally ground from semi- 
precious stones, the stones being crushed and mixed with the white of 
an egg, albumin; the coloring remains very clear and unfaded to this 
day. Compare the size of this huge tome with this small 8-vo Aldus 
printed in 1501, the year his italics were invented. The book in 
italics brought the price down so every man could own books—to 
about 60 cents in our present currency. 

Printing scattered, in the first fifty years, all over Europe. It was, 
I think, most responsible for the Renaissance. From books on 
Ptolemy men got the desire of travel—soon came the discoveries by 
Columbus and Amerigo Vespucci—shortly after that the reformation 
started. By 1560 Mercator began to have printed his well-known 
maps, and these maps were widely circulated. They caused people 
to think about things outside their own town, their own country. 

Here is a book by Martin Luther, printed in 1546, showing a very 
wonderful woodcut of Luther by his friend, the master, L. Cranach. 
(Shows book.) Things were moving very rapidly at that date; the 
center of printing had jumped from Italy to France by 1525. In the 
first half of the 1500’s there were many printers who made wonderful 
strides in the art, and were outstanding craftsmen of all time: the 
Estienne’s, de Colines, Vascosan, and others of Paris, and Roville of 
Lyons; Garaménd, who cut the finest Greek and Roman types; 
Tory with his beautiful initials which we still use in our case to-day. 

The center of printing again moved from France to Holland about 
1600, and much fine work comes to us from that period. Here is a 
little book that may give you some idea of the work done at Plan- 
tin’s plant. This book had never been cut down, as so many of them 
were at that time, many of them being trimmed until the type was 
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cropped. You can see (indicating) that it is just full of wood cuts, 
some of them very lovely things. 

A man named Caxton came to the low countries to handle some 
matter of a wool treaty for England. He was not at that time a 
printer, but a man of consequence in the wool trade. However, he 
seems to have stayed in Bruges, and made translations of two books, 
The History of Troy and The Game and Playe of Chess, and later 
entered the service of the Duchess of Burgundy, a sister of the King 
of England, who granted him a yearly pension, and he there con- 
tinued his History of Troy. About 1471 Caxton learned the art of 
printing, but at what date he brought his press to England and set it 
up at Westminster is uncertain; it was probably 1476. Caxton, while 
not the greatest printer of his time, did some great things for Eng- 
land and English literature, for through him purer copies of Chaucer 
were preserved for posterity. England is unique in two things—its 
first printer was a native son, and it is the only country which had its 
first book printed in its native tongue, as books until that time had 
been printed for the most part in Greek or Latin. 

The first printing press in America was established in Mexico City, 
being brought over in 1539 shortly after the Spanish invasion. This 
press was sent to Mexico City from Seville, Spain, by a German 
printer named Kromberger. He sent an Italian, named Pablos, to run 
the press under contract. As I recall it he had to print 3,000 sheets 
daily, which was quite heavy printing in those days; he was to re- 
ceive no salary, just his living expenses, and any moneys he made 
during the life of the contract had to be put into what we would call 
“surplus.” If Pablos made a mistake, ruined any paper, or had a 
loss of any kind, that was to be taken out of his share of the final set- 
tlement. He was not to enter into any other kind of business; was 
to act as agent, without commission, for the sale of Kromberger’s 
books, and this contract was to last for ten years, at the end of which 
time Pablos was to receive one-fifth of the net profits of the business. 
It was a rather hard contract, but he stuck it out, and later evidently 
owned the business himself. He was sent over to print religious 
tracts in the various Indian-Spanish tongues. I will show you a 
piece of printing from the first press in Mexico (indicating). It is 
not very good printing. 

I will jump back to England, because, shortly after 1622 the 
first English newspaper was started, printed in book form and issued 
once a year. It was against the law to print anything of a local 
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political nature in England, so newspaper contents were limited to 
the happenings on the continent and in the Orient. The newspaper 
did not have a very wide sale, as it was hard to be interested in 
news over a year old. It was printed by Nathaniel Butter and 
Nicholas Bourne, who, with Archer, were the first three men to 
have anything to do with newspaper printing in England. 

Getting back to America: Our first Colonial press was estab- 
lished in Cambridge, at Harvard University. In 1638 the Reverend 
Mr. Glover went to England and hired a printer by the name of 
Stephen Day, and his son Matthew, and secured a printing press. 
On the return voyage Mr. Glover died of smallpox, but his widow 
survived, and in about six months she decided to marry again. 
She married the president of Harvard University, and the first 
press was run there in 1639 by Stephen Day. This part of a book 
(displaying), printed in the Indian language, was found in an 
Indian tepee. These books were translations of the Scripture and 
various religious works by John Eliot, and were printed at Cam- 
bridge on the Harvard press. 

Printing now rapidly spread all over the colonies; it went over 
the Alleghanies, and into the Mississippi valley about the year 
1800. The first printer in Kentucky was John Bradford, who 
printed this first school book (holds it up), a grammar, in Kentucky 
about 1802. This third issue of the first newspaper west of the 
Mississippi was printed in July, 1808, by an Irishman, Joe Charless, 
at St. Louis, in the Louisiana territory. From there we get to our 
own state. 

Our first printer was Jotham Meeker, who was born in Ohio, in 
1804. He was twenty-six years old when our government estab- 
lished its Indian territory, west of Missouri and Arkansas, north 
to the Missouri river. Meeker, a missionary at heart, made a 
perilous trip from Cincinnati by boat and wagon to Shawnee 
mission, an outpost of the Baptist Missionary Board in the Indian 
country. 

With him he brought his wife, and a small printing outfit. Meeker 
had learned the printing trade in Cincinnati when nineteen; had 
gone into Michigan at twenty-five, on missionary work, and there 
worked out a system of translating English into Indian. 

With this system, the ability to speak three Indian tongues and 
his knowledge of printing, he opened his plant at Shawnee mission 
and printed his first job on March 8, 1834. This was fifteen years 
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before the “forty-niners”; thirteen years before the Mormon mi- 
gration, and nine years before Frémont’s expedition in 1843. 

It is hard for us to appreciate the life the Meekers had to live, 
and to comprehend how he could work out a system of translation 
which made it possible for an Indian child to learn to read, as he 
put it “in a few days.” You must realize that the “learning” on the 
part of the Indians had to be done simply and easily, as the Indian 
lacked patience for study and application. 

Meeker’s was a wonderful system, worked out to have a letter 
represent an articulate sound of the Indian’s speech. This differed 
from the Cherokee, and all other systems. McCoy, in his History, 
says that twenty-three letters were all Meeker required for trans- 
lation into any Indian tongue. Meeker translated and printed in 
nine different Indian tongues. 

The first newspaper printed in Indian was printed by Meeker 
at Shawnee mission, The Shawnee Sun. Fifty-one books or pam- 
phlets were printed while he ran the press, from 1834 to 1837, and 
at Ottawa from 1849 to the time of Meeker’s death in 1855. 

I will stop now, and let Mr. Kirke Mechem tell you about the 
Meeker press. 





The Mystery of the Meeker Press’ 
Kmxes Mecuem 


S THE title suggests, this paper describes an attempt to solve 
a mystery. In January, 1931, Chas. F. Scott, publisher of the 
Iola Daily Register, wrote that Giles E. Miller, owner of the Guy- 
mon (Okla.) Herald, possessed the first printing press ever brought 
to Kansas. Mr. Scott believed the State Press Association would 
like to present this press to the Historical Society, but first he wanted 
to check its history. In so doing he made amateur detectives of the 
Society’s staff, for we were soon lost in such a maze of conflicting 
testimony that it is only now, over three years later, that all the 
misleading fingerprints may be tabulated. As a detective story 
should, this account begins with the established facts. 

A century ago this year, in February, 1834, Jotham Meeker set 
up Kansas’ first press at the Baptist Shawnee mission, just south 
of the city limits of the present Kansas City, Kan. On the first day 
of March he set the first types in the new territory, and on the 
eighth of that month he made the first press impression. During 
the next three years Meeker produced about ninety pieces of printed 
matter, mostly in the form of booklets of a religious nature, trans- 
lated into various Indian languages by himself and other mis- 
sionaries. In 1837 he became a missionary to a band of Ottawas 
who had settled near the present city of Ottawa, being succeeded 
as printer by Rev. John G. Pratt. In 1846 Pratt removed Meeker’s 
press to Stockbridge, an outpost of the Baptist Shawnee mission 
north of the Kansas river, near the Missouri. In 1849, Pratt having 
discontinued the use of the press, Meeker transported it to Ottawa, 
where he used it spasmodically until his death in January, 1855. 

The history of the press to this date may be considered author- 
itative, for it is based on a journal, now in the possession of the 
Kansas State Historical Society, which Meeker kept from 1832 to 
within ten days of his death in 1855. On January 12, 1889, thirty- 
four years after Meeker’s death, Mr. Pratt, in answer to an in- 
quiry from Franklin G. Adams, first secretary of the Historical 
Society, wrote: 

This first Press in the Territory after being used by myself in printing 
these various books—was removed about July, 1858, to the Ottawa mission, 


_ 1. Read at the annual meeting of the Kansas State Historical Society, October 16, 1984; 
with some new material added. 
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which had been under Mr. Meeker’s supervision since my arrival in the 
country 1837. After its removal, Mr. Meeker reprinted some of the books 
which had become exhausted, & some new ones. The Press, on the death of 
Mr. Meeker in 1854 remained at that point until 1856-7 when, by the direc- 
tion of the Board of Missions, I sold it, and all the material, to G. W. Brown 
of Lawrence, Kan., then publishing the well known Herald of Freedom, and 
it was utterly demolished in Quantrels raid on that City. 

Presumably when Pratt wrote 1858 instead of 1849 as the date 
for the removal of the press to Ottawa, he made a slip of the pen; 
also, after so many years, he could hardly be expected to remember 
the exact date of Meeker’s death. There has just come to light a 
letter Pratt wrote to his home office in October, 1857, which verifies 
this sale and incidentally gives an interesting glimpse at the busi- 
ness methods of its first secular owner: 

At Ottawa, I left word with Bro. Jones to sell the Press to any one who 
would pay him cash $400. A newspaper editor at Lawrence, who had often 
spoken of purchasing the establishment, sent a team and persuades Mr. Jones 
to believe I had consented to sell on a six months credit, and took the whole 
concern away. I have seen him since and he has given me a written obliga- 
tion to pay the whole within the time specified? 

Many years later Brown also commented on his purchase of the 
press. In a letter to Miss Zu Adams in 1907, he said: 

The Meeker press I bought of Rev. Pratt, or Platt, agent for the Baptist 
Missionary Society, in the spring of 1857. I sold it to S. 8. Prouty, who 
established a small paper at Prairie City, and ran it fora time. . . . I had 
all the type, with the vowels and ws in terrible excess. They were of pica 
size. We used the latter for printing the bills for the legislature® 

From this point, however, the trail becomes as devious as any 
reader of murder mysteries could desire. For the past three years 
the staff has worn the spiritual habiliments of Sherlock Holmes in 
the search for clues. The scent has led all over eastern Kansas, 
as far west as Cimarron and Dodge City, back into the hills of 
Missouri, and for a time grew very odoriferous in northern Okla- 
homa. The stories of the principal witnesses will be given first. 
You will recognize many of these persons; they are reputable 
citizens; their worst offense was in their proneness to accept hear- 
say in the place of evidence. 

The first statement is in a letter from S. 8. Prouty to R. B. Taylor, 
dated at Topeka, November 15, 1869. Mr. Prouty says: 
abe Rey ene fhe, tare fede Stel Sie, 2 
Society, New York City, to the Kansas State Historical Society, October 24, 1934. 


8. Extract from letter of G. W. Brown to Miss Zu Adams of the Kansas State Historical 
Society, August 7, 1907. 
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On the 25th day of June, 1857, I started the Freemen’s Champion at Prairie 
City. . . . I issued eleven numbers of the Champion when I was compelled 
to suspend its publication for the want of patronage. The material of the 
officd was purchased of G. W. Brown at Lawrence for $450 and the purchase 
money was furnished by the Prairie City town company. The press was an 
old-fashioned Jews-harp press and was brought into the territory in 1834 by 
Rev. J. Meeker and was employed by him to print tracts thereon for the 
Indians im their vernacular. The old press is now at Cottonwood Falls and on 
it is now printed the Chase County Banner. 

The facts given above are also included in an article on Kansas 
newspaper history, printed in volume 1-2 of the Kansas Historical 
Collections. 

Six years later George W. Martin, in his Hand Book of the Kansas 
Publishing House, published in Topeka in 1875, wrote: 

The state of Kansas should recover that Meeker press, and preserve it at 
the Capital. Kansas will have a centennial some day. From Meeker, the 
press passed into the hands of George W. Brown. In 1857, Brown sold it to 
8.8. Prouty. Prouty owned the press for years, and used it in the publication 
of the Freemen’s Champion, and the Neosho Valley Register. Prouty sold it 
to S. Weaver, who used it at Lecompton. From thence it went to Cotton- 
wood Falls, and from thence to Cowley county. It is now supposed to be in 
the Indian territory, on its march of conquest. It was a Seth Adams manu- 
facture, oval at the top. There were twenty stars on it, indicating that at the 
time of its manufacture there were twenty states in the Union. This was in 
1817, as the twenty-first state was admitted in 1818. 

In 1875, the Fredonia Citizen indicates that controversy regarding 
the press had already arisen. On June 18 the Citizen said: “Con- 
siderable has been said by the papers since they commenced writing 
their respective histories as requested by the committee appointed at 
the last meeting of the editorial convention, in reference to the 
oldest press in Kansas, and the claims of several for ‘priority of 
settlement’ have been set up.” The Citizen then quoted the above 
statement from Martin’s Hand Book. This was the year the Kansas 
State Historical Society was organized; the reference is to an at- 
tempt Secretary Adams was making to compile a newspaper history 
from statements secured from members of the editorial association. 

Two years later Adams apparently believed he had located the 
press. On July 10, 1877, he received the following letter from W. H. 
Kerns of Sedalia, Mo.: 

Your letter in reference to the “Meeker Printing Press” received. I owned 
the press some two or three years in Winfield, Cowley Co., Kansas. It was 
brought to Sedalia. I sold it to a party in Windsor, Mo. From here it went 
to: another town in South Missouri. Will find out and let you know in the 
course of a few days. I% is the same press throwed in the river at Lawrence 
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by “Border Ruffians,” and its history is full of interesting items. Your society 
should have it by all means and anything that I cam do will be done with 
pleasure. 


Six months later Adams wrote again to Kerns, and on February 
18, 1878, Kerns replied: 

Yours of Feb. 9 at hand. I had forgotten about the press until your last 
letter. I met the brother of the man who owns the press, who states the press 
is in south-east Missouri having started four or five papers in Missouri since 
I brought it to this state. He states his brother wants $100 for the press. The 
press does very good work yet. I have had him to write to his brother in 
reference to the press, not stating that your society desired the press for in 
that event he would ask a fancy price. I asked him to write his lowest cash 
figures, as I desired to run a small paper. I understand he has another press in 
his office and can spare this one. It will probably cost you $100 and the freight, 
but I have made him a less offer. I do not remember the name of the town in 
which it is. As soon as Mr. Hitchcock hears from his brother I will write to 
you. I will charge your society nothing for my efforts and had you written to 
me when I owned it I should have presented it to you. 


The correspondence languished until early in January, 1883, when 
Kerns asked if the Society was still interested. Adams replied that 
he thought he could raise the money either by subscription or from 
the legislature and asked Kerns to set a price on the press. And, 


with what seems now an undue optimism, he added, “Some of our 
old printers will readily identify the press.” Kerns did not reply, 
and on the 24th of January Adams wrote again, saying that the 
legislature was in session and requesting a quotation. 

When Kerns received this letter he was in St. Louis in the midst of 
a private depression. He wrote, “ . . . I can only make a proposi- 
tion without any explanation for its amt. I can urge failure in busi- 
ness in Kansas, losses etc., through all of which I was the owner of 
the ‘Old Meeker Press.’ If your Society wishes to pay $3,000 for 
the press I will produce it about Mar. 10th.” 

Adams replied that the Society “could not think of asking for the 
appropriation of any such sum. Our entire estimates for all pur- 
poses are but $5,450—and this includes $100 which we put in for the 
press.” He informed Kerns that the Society had no means except 
what was received from the legislature, and that legislatures do not 
appreciate relics. He closed by offering $150, as the outside sum 
that could possibly be secured. 

Kern’s answer on February 9 indicates that his $3,000 dream had 
been rudely shattered. He brusquely stated that he did not care to 
make any more propositions. “I shall leave the place where it is 
unknown,” he wrote, “and if the Historical Society is too poor to pay 
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anything for it I shall bury its history so deep it will never be 
straightened out.” 

The next year, August 4, 1884, however, when his disappointment 
had cooled, Kerns wrote to Adams from St. Louis: 

It has been some time since I wrote you regarding the old Meeker press. I 
am out about $150 on the old thing, and it will cost $100 to get it from the 
present owner who does not know the history of it. I am the only person 
living now who can produce it and give the evidence to prove it. . . . Now, if 
I am paid my losses, I will secure press for above amts. 

Adams replied that the Society had no funds, and that unless the 
directors or the Kansas Editorial Association would contribute, the 
matter would have to await the next session of the legislature. 

This seems to have closed negotiations; at least no further cor- 
respondence can be located in the files. No description of the press 
appears in any of the letters. Adams certainly believed he was bar- 
gaining for the original Meeker press, but whether mistakenly there 
is no way of knowing. 

While Adams was still dickering with Kerns, F. H. McGill, of 
Leavenworth, wrote a letter which was published by John A. Martin, 
editor of the Atchison Champion, in the issue of June 12, 1878. Mc- 
Gill reported that the editor of the Clifton Journal, while in southern 
Kansas, “saw a press in the Oxford Independent office which he be- 
lieved to be the oldest in the state, and says also that the same once 
had lain in the Missouri river and subsequently had been thrown 
into the Marais des Cygne by a pro-slavery party. “In 1870,” Mc- 
Gill’s letter continued, “A. J. Patrick and G. H. Beach, of Olathe, 
purchased an old press and a small amount of type in Cottonwood 
Falls, which had been used in the publication of the old Banner of 
that place, and started the Winfield Censor, the first paper published 
in Cowley county.” McGill then stated that he had worked upon 
the Censor in 1871, and went on to describe it in the same terms 
Martin had used in his Hand Book. His letter ended with the fol- 
lowing paragraphs: 

The Censor, of Winfield, was changed to the Cowley County Telegram in 
1872, and from that time it is not known what became of the old press, as the 
Telegram was enlarged to a seven-column paper which could not have been 
printed upon that press. 

The old press spoken of by the Clifton Journal is undoubtedly the same 
which Messrs. Martin and Prouty have mentioned, and which was bought by 
Patrick & Beach at Cottonwood Falls and moved to Winfield, and which is now 


in the Oxford Independent office, idle. Every effort should be made by the 
Kansas Historical Society for its capture. 


5—6787 
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It will be noted that McGill’s letter introduces several interesting 
new facts. The old press has now received duckings in the Marais 
des Cygne and the Missouri, in addition to the occasion when, ac- 
cording to Kerns, it was “throwed” in the Kansas river at Lawrence. 
It must be remembered that it was originally a Baptist press. But 
if McGill was correct, and the press was at Oxford, it could not have 
been subject to sale by Kerns from some unknown place in Missouri. 

Before Adams had finished his correspondence with Kerns, the 
well-known Andreas’ History of the State of Kansas (Chicago, 1883), 
had been published. In a sketch on Meeker, Andreas accepts Mar- 
tin’s statement regarding the disposition of the press, but where Mar- 
tin said it was “supposed to be” in the Indian territory, Andreas 
states it as a fact. The History also said: “The type and other ma- 
terial used at the mission farm by Mr. Meeker were scattered broad- 
cast on the prairie by the Indian children, and as late as 1865, hand- 
fuls of type could be picked up near where lies buried one of the most 
zealous missionaries that ever labored in any land.” 

According to these contemporaneous accounts, therefore, at the 
time the first comprehensive history of Kansas was published, the 
old Meeker press was in three places: Oxford, Kan., somewhere in 
Missouri and somewhere in the Indian territory. That was fifty 
years ago, and most of the subsequent stories of its wanderings, of 
which there have been hundreds in the half century, have been ver- 
sions of the above statements, with an occasional remarkable combi- 
nation of all three. But there is still another story from which it ap- 
pears that at the very time the press was in these three places it was 
actually in Dodge City. 

This account was printed in the Topeka Journal on February 1, 
1902, under an Elmdale, Kan., date line. It declared that the oldest 
printing press in Kansas belonged to Charles Garten, editor of the 
Elmdale Reporter, who used it every week in getting out that paper. 
Pictures of Garten and the press illustrated the story. Following a 
brief sketch of the Mission history of the press, which for the most 
part was correct, the article stated: 

Many little incidents as to the destroying of the office of the Free State are 


now almost forgotten. Once when the office was destroyed the type were 
thrown into the street, and the metal was used in making balls for “John 


Brown’s” cannon. 

During Quantrell’s raid in 1856 [sic] the press was thrown from the second- 
story window, and one of the main castings was broken, yet it has never 
interfered with the working of the press. 

Ten years later, in 1866, the press, together with a few fonts of type was 


bought by Sam N. Wood, who established the Chase County Banner at Cot- 
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tonwood Falls, Kan., and continued its publication until August 3, 1867, when 
Theo. A. Alford took charge, running the paper until November, 1868. The pa- 
per then went into the hands of a stock company, with Judge W. R. Brown as 
editor and H. L. Hunt as local reporter, who published the paper for one year. 
The press was then taken to Winfield, Kan. The next adventure was in 1870 by 
Beck, Fallett & McClure, who ran an 8-column, 4-page paper called the Kansas 
Central Indez, but at the end of nine months turned the press over to Albert 
Yale, who, with John Gifford, moved it to Wichita in January, 1871. The press 
remained in Wichita for a number of years, but was finally exchanged to the 
Great Western type foundry, of Kansas City, and some twenty years ago was 
sold to N. B. Klain, now editor of the Dodge City Globe-Republican, but who 
was then editor of the Dodge City Times. The press was then moved to 
Cimarron, where it was used in publishing the Cimarron New West. It then be- 
came the property of W. C. Shim, but afterwards went back to Judge Klain, 
and for five years was stored in an old barn at Dodge City. In April, 1890, 
the press was purchased by Chas. B. Garten, who started the Elmdale Reporter, 
and the press has been doing good service ever since. 

The old press_is of the Washington hand press make, bearing the name plate 
of Ladew, Peers & Co., and was made by the Cincinnati Type Foundry and 
Printers’ Warehouse Company. It bears many marks and ornaments significant 
of revolutionary war times, such as guns, swords, drums, cannon balls, flags, 
and a large eagle adorns the top. 


Strangely, this version of the history of the press has been re- 
printed but a comparatively few times. Usually the earlier accounts 


were accepted. E. C. Manning, in his Biographical, Historical & 
Miscellaneous Selections (1911), traced it from Lawrence to Em- 
poria, then to Cottonwood Falls, then to Winfield, from where, he 
said, “it was transported to some town in southwest Missouri.” He 
makes the statement that “the Winfield town company only paid 
Sam Wood three hundred for the press and the whole printing office 
outfit.” 

A news item in the Topeka Capital on May 23, 1925, under a 
Strong City date line, stated that S. E. Yeoman of that city had 
helped rebuild the press following its immersion in the river at Law- 
rence by “border ruffians.” According to this article, Mr. Yeoman, 
aided by F. E. Smith, “soon after brought the press to this county 
where it was set up in Cottonwood Falls. . . . The paper was 
originally printed in the interest of equal suffrage, being backed by 
Eastern stockholders.” 

A few years after the discovery of the press in Garten’s pos- 
session at Elmdale, E. D. Smith of Meade, Kan., sent to Geo. W. 
Martin, then secretary of the Society, a clipping from an unidentified 
paper stating that Meeker’s press had been found in the office of the 
Guymon (Okla.) Herald. Its history was traced, according to the 
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usual formula, down to the Cowley County Censor. But here a 
new note was introduced, for the article stated: 

After that a Sedalia (Mo.) newspaper man bought it and took it out of 
the state, but according to R. B. Quinn, former editor of the Guymon Herald, 
it again worked its way westward and landed in Liberal in 1888 or 1889 as the 
property of Lambert Wilsteadt. In 1890 it was moved to Hardesty, Okla., 
and used in getting out the Times, a paper succeeded by the Hardesty Herald, 
which later became the Guymon Ferald. 

The historic old press was made under one of the earliest patents issued, 
the number of the patent being close to 100 as shown by a plate fastened to 
the bed of the press, which has been removed since the press was moved to 
Guymon. It is thoroughly old-fashioned and looks just about like the one 
that Benjamin Franklin used, according to the pictures in the histories. 

The discovery of this ancient press aroused new interest through- 
out Kansas and adjoining states. A year later, on November 3, 1909, 
the Kansas City Journal reprinted the above article verbatim. On 
November 21, 1909, the Kansas City Star said: “It is known that 
the press was shipped from Philadelphia to Leavenworth, Kan., at 
an early day and that it passed year after year from town to 
town along the Kansas frontier. . . . Quinn says that the name 
of the maker was something like ‘Bronstrub.’” On September 17, 
1911, the St. Louis Globe-Democrat printed an illustrated feature 
story from Hutchinson about the Guymon press, stating that it was 
the Meeker press. “It is treasured highly,” said the writer, “and 
it was only after much pleading on the part of the Hutchinson 
Typographical Union that the local organization was given permis- 
sion to use it on the float to be exhibited by them in the parade 
during the celebration of the semicentennial of the admission of Kan- 
sas into the Union as a state.” In addition to these out-state papers, 
most of the leading Kansas journals carried news items or feature 
stories in which the press at Guymon was identified as the Meeker 
press. 

In the summer of 1929 J. T. Crawford, of Topeka, general sec- 
retary of the Kansas State Baptist Association, became interested 
in this press, by that time generally accepted as the one which his 
church had brought to Kansas. After some correspondence with 
the owner he went to Guymon, and with the assistance of the em- 
ployees succeeded in bringing forth from under much debris the 
major portion of the old press. The old wooden standards had 
withstood the ravages of time, as had the iron track and upper 
tympan, with the screw setting firmly embedded in the heavy 
wooden impression beam. The impression screw and lever, and the 
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moving bed and frisket were missing, as was also the heavy frame 
which served as a base, and other small attachments. 

The next day the press was expressed to the Kansas State His- 
torical Society, where under the direction of Crawford and Wm. 
E. Connelley, secretary of the Society, who approved its authenticity, 
the missing parts were made of wood and fitted into their places. 
Later, on October 15, 1929, the press was put on exhibition and was 
the subject of a lecture given by Crawford at the Kansas Baptist 
Convention at Kansas City, Kan. The press was then placed in 
the museum of the Kansas State Historical Society for several 
months before it was returned to Guymon. It has since been ex- 
hibited in numerous places in Oklahoma and has been the subject of 
many newspaper and magazine articles. 

It is not surprising that this Guymon press was accepted as the 
Meeker press. The credentials of the other claimants had long 
been buried in newspaper and correspondence files. It was only by 
accident, after Charles Scott proposed to secure it permanently for 
the Society, that suspicions arose. A little digging into the records 
disclosed discrepancies. Further research brought forth the con- 
flicting accounts just related. It became apparent that until an 
authentic picture or description, or the name of the maker of the 
press which Meeker brought to Kansas, could be obtained, identifi- 
cation was not possible. 

This realization led to a re-reading of Meeker’s journals and cor- 
respondence and an examination of the available records of those 
who had had personal knowledge of the press before it was moved to 
Lawrence. This search disclosed the curious fact that neither 
Meeker nor his contemporaries ever mentioned the name of the 
manufacturer or gave an identifiable description, although it is re- 
ferred to several hundred times in the journals and correspondence 
preserved in the Society’s archives. 

Meeker purchased the press at Cincinnati early in September, 
1833. The Baptist Missionary Magazine for 1834 lists an appro- 
priation of $550 for this purpose.* Meeker’s expense account lists 
as paid, September 10, 1833, the following: “Printing aparatus 
including transportation, $468.13.” An explanatory note adds: “In 
the article of Printing aparatus I include $35 worth of Paper and 
Ink. All wooden articles which can be made by a carpenter belong- 
ing to the Printing establishment I concluded to not purchase in 
Cincinnati.” The press was shipped by boat by way of the Ohio, 


4. The Baptist Missionary Magazine, Boston, 1834, p. 238. 
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Mississippi and Missouri rivers to Independence Landing, where it 
arrived on October 2. Meeker did not get the press ready for opera- 
tion, however, until after the first of the year, and the first press 
run was not made until March. 

Apparently this was as close as we would ever come to a descrip- 
tion of the press. Letters to historical societies in Ohio and to 
printing establishments and others in Cincinnati failed to elicit any 
further information. As a last resort the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society in New York was appealed to. This was considered 
a last resort because it was assumed that in the copies of Meeker’s 
voluminous correspondence with his home society which the His- 
torical Society possesses, all his communications had been recorded. 
But in this we were mistaken. On August 8, 1933, the Mission 
Society wrote a letter containing the following brief statement: 

In a letter from Mr. Meeker dated February 27, 1837, he gives a list of 
articles in the office as follows: 

“One Super Royal Cast Iron Smith Press, with Ball rack and Ink block, 
two Friskets, two Bodkins, two pr. points, Sheep’s foot, wrenches, etc., but no 
Roller, Mould nor Frame.” 

This brief inventory was the long-lost clue. While it would not 
lead to the hiding place of Meeker’s press it would at least test the 
authenticity of the other claimants. But an unexpected difficulty 
arose when the attempt was made to secure a picture and specifica- 
tions of the Smith press. Finally, after correspondence with a num- 
ber of authorities in the East, Sidney A. Kimber, of the University 
Press, Cambridge, Mass., furnished a detailed description with 
pencil drawings. From his letter and other sources the following 
description of a Smith press was secured.® 

The Smith press was patented in 1821 by Peter Smith, brother- 
in-law of Robert Hoe, founder of the well-known firm of that name. 
Smith and Hoe entered into partnership, and this was the first of 
a long series of patents granted to the Hoe company. The frame 
was of cast iron, and in place of a screw with levers, Smith sub- 
stituted a toggle joint, which made the press superior in many 
respects to any up to that time. The press was manufactured for 
many years, but its production was discontinued about 1880, as 
the Washington press, also made by Hoe, was more popular. The 
Smith press, like the Washington, obtained its power from the 

5. Letter from Sidney A. Kimber, May 9, 1984; A Short History of the Printing Press 
Beited soe nasties fo Rober, Hee, New York, Nant; Amwriccn sectlopboda 0) Price 


Menamin & ’Ringwalt, Philadelphia, 1871; letter from Henry L. Bullen, phical Library, 
Jersey City, N. J., May 21, 1984. 
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straightening of a toggle joint, but they differed in one respect. In 
the Washington the knee-joint was pressed in; in the Smith it was 
drawn in. A super-royal Smith press had a bed 32% x 2614 inches, 
and a platen 28 x 22% inches. A type form could be printed the 
size of the platen if special care was taken; usually the maximum 
size of the sheet to be printed would be about an inch smaller each 
way than the platen. These dimensions, however, cannot certainly 
be applied to Meeker’s Smith press, for they were taken from a Hoe 
catalog of 1854, and Meeker’s press may have been smaller. 

In the light of this information it is interesting to recheck the 
statements of those who claimed to have owned or used Meeker’s 
press. Prouty said it “was an old-fashioned Jews-harp press,” and 
that in 1869 the Chase County Banner was being printed on it. He 
also indicated that he bought it prior to June, 1857, when he started 
the Freemen’s Champion. So far, it has been impossible to deter- 
mine what a Jews-harp press was. Possibly that may have been a 
name applied to the Foster hand press, which had a large cast iron 
harp on the frame under the bed between the legs; or it may have 
been applied to the Stanhope press, whose iron frame could be said 
to resemble a huge jew’s harp. There is nothing connected with the 
Smith press, or its history, to indicate that it ever went by this 
name. There is also a discrepancy between the statements of Pratt 
and Prouty. Pratt says the press was destroyed by Quantrill, which 
would have been in August, 1863; yet, Prouty, in 1869, says posi- 
tively that it was then in Cottonwood Falls. 

Geo. W. Martin, in his Hand Book, accepted Prouty’s statement 
that the press was in Cottonwood Falls, but said it was a Seth 
Adams, oval at the top, with twenty stars on it, indicating that it 
was made prior to 1818. If it was a Seth Adams press, of course, it 
could not have been Meeker’s press, and if it was made prior to 
1818 Seth Adams was a very precocious inventor, for he was then 
only eleven years old, having been born April 13, 1807. He first 
began manufacturing presses in 1832.° 

In none of Adams’ fruitless correspondence with Kerns is any 
mention made of the make of his press. The fact that Kerns said 
he bought it in Cowley county may mean that he had Prouty’s old 
press. If he could be trusted in his statement that it was the “same 
press throwed in the river at Lawrence by ‘Border Ruffians,’ ” which 
is doubtful, it must have been another press. Either he or Pratt 
could have been mistaken about the date of the destruction of 


6. American Dictionary of Printing and Bookmaking, p. 9. 
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presses in Lawrence. The date of the “Border Ruffian” raid, so- 
called, was May, 1856, seven years before Quantrill’s massacre. 
Presses were either destroyed or thrown in the river on both occa- 
sions. Since Brown bought the press in the spring of 1857 it is quite 
probable that it was the destruction of his plant in 1856 which 
necessitated the purchase of another press. 

McGill’s letter of 1878 in the Atchison Champion, claiming that 
the press then reposed in the plant of the Oxford Independent, says 
it was “an oval lever, six column, and had nineteen stars on the face 
of the oval.” McGill has subtracted one star from the total given by 
Martin, but there can be no question the type of press was the same, 
and therefore could not have been Meeker’s. 

The story of Garten’s press at Elmdale, which had arrived there 
by way of Lawrence, Cottonwood Falls, Winfield, Wichita, Kansas 
City, Dodge City and Cimarron is disproved by the fact that it was 
made by Ladew, Peers & Co., and was “of the Washington hand 
press make.” 

We come now to the press discovered at Guymon, Okla., which in 
recent years had been commonly accepted as the Meeker press. 
Despite the conflicting accounts of its travels, this press alone is 
small enough and old enough to qualify. But when it was learned 
that the Smith press which Meeker purchased was made of cast iron 
the press at Guymon also was eliminated, for it had been made of 
wood. 

All efforts to identify the Guyman press failed, however, until in 
the American Dictionary of Printing and Bookmaking there was 
found a picture of an old Ramage press which coincided exactly 
with the remaining parts of the Guymon press. But about that time 
the Kansas City Star article of November 21, 1901, came to light, 
in which R. B. Quinn who bought the press in 1901, was quoted as 
having stated that when he got the press it bore a plate. The name 
of the maker, as he remembered it, was something like “Bronstrub.” 
Seemingly this ruled out the supposition that it was a Ramage press. 
But shortly afterward, in the American Dictionary of Printing and 
Bookmaking, the following paragraph was discovered: 

Bronstrup Press—A hand-press formerly made by Frederick Bronstrup of 
Philadelphia, the successor of Adam Ramage, and having three sizes. The 
largest ig 22% by 29% inches, the next 20 by 26 inches, and the smallest 16 


by 22 inches. The material is chiefly wrought iron, and the press stands 
securely without a stay. 


This statement explained the seeming discrepancy. Presumably 
Bronstrup either had a number of Ramage’s old wooden presses on 
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hand when he succeeded to the business, to which he attached his 
name plates, or he continued to make them for a time after he began 
manufacturing iron presses. There can be little doubt that the Guy- 
mon press is of the old Ramage type, and there is no question that 
it was sold with Bronstrup’s name plate on it. While this disproves 
the claim that the Guymon press was Meeker’s it does not lessen its 
value as a genuine product of one of America’s first press makers. 
Adam Ramage began business in Philadelphia about 1800 and was 
the only one of consequence in the country. The press at Guymon 
is probably an older press than the one Meeker used, it was used 
many years in both Kansas and Oklahoma, and it should be 
preserved. 

So, after all this elimination, nothing remains to be eliminated. 
The question may still be asked, as it was when this Society was 
organized in 1875, “What has become of Kansas’ historic press?” 
Perhaps it was destroyed in one of the raids on Lawrence or was 
disposed of in some obscure transaction of which, so far at least, we 
have no record. Possibly Kerns did take it to Missouri, and it may 
still be in existence in some country print shop. Certainly the 
myths relating its migrations, if they are old enough to be called 


myths, are as curious as any in the annals of Kansas—and Kansas 
history contains some strange myths. But whatever the state does, 
it does wholeheartedly. Where only seven cities strove for the 
distinction of being known as Homer’s birthplace, Kansas, in the 
short space of seventy-five years, has furnished ten towns with 
claims on a press which in all likelihood was never seen in any of 
them. 





The Annual Meeting 


HE fifty-ninth annual meeting of the Kansas State Historical 
Society and the board of directors was held in the rooms of the 
Society on October 16, 1934. 

In the temporary absence of the president, H. K. Lindsley, the 
meeting was called to order at 10 a.m. by the vice president, F. H. 
Hodder. 

The first business was the reading of the annual report of the sec- 
retary. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY, YEAR ENDING OCTOBER 16, 1934 


The years of depression have greatly increased the use of libraries throughout 
the country and, unfortunately, libraries were among the first public institutions 
to suffer. With the demand for services increasing from twenty-five to upwards 
of fifty per cent, income in many instances was cut in even greater proportion. 
This is more largely true of public libraries than historical societies, although 
many state societies were crippled by drastic reductions in appropriations. It 
is estimated that the demands on our Society have increased approximately 
twenty-five per cent in the past two years. While it is regrettable that salary 
cuts had to be made, the number of employees was not reduced. The staff has 
been kept busy with routine work and much that should have been done in the 
way of cataloging and organizing books and other collections was necessarily 
postponed. Considerable organization of material was accomplished under a 
CWA project early in the year. Accessions of manuscripts, documents, books 
and relics were not so large as in the preceding year, but many valuable addi- 
tions were received which will be mentioned in the reports of the various de- 
partments. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Illness and the inability of members to attend prevented several meetings of 
the executive committee. Advice of the members was sought in all matters of 
consequence, however, and in accordance with the constitution and by-laws they 
have approved all expenditures. The committee and the Society suffered a 
great loss in the death of H. K. Brooks. Mr. Brooks had been a member of 
the Society for many years and had always taken an active interest in its work. 
His knowledge of the history of the state and his experience as a successful 
business man made him an invaluable member of the committee. Mr. Brooks 
had been reappointed, with W. W. Denison and E. A. Austin, for a two-year 
term following the 1933 meeting. Upon the death of Mr. Brooks, President 
Lindsley appointed Thomas Amory Lee to succeed him on the committee. 


APPROPRIATIONS AND THE LEGISLATURE 


Appropriations requested for the biennium beginning July 1, 1935, were 
filed with the budget director in September. The executive committee thought 
it unwise to ask for salary increases, although the members believed the 
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salaries inadequate. It is understood that some state departments have asked 
that salary reductions made by the last legislature be restored. The com- 
mittee felt that if a general restoration of salary cuts is made the legislature 
will treat all departments equally whether or not requests appear in the 
budget. The contingent fund was cut from $2,500 to $1,500. A request was 
made that this appropriation be increased to $2,000. Two years ago the 
Society asked for $1,800 for newspaper racks which are badly needed to care 
for papers now filed on the floor in the basement where they are difficult of 
access and subject to deterioration. This request was then refused and it is 
again renewed. The present staff is inadequate to handle the increased de- 
mands, and two or three additional employees are badly needed. Additional 
steel manuscript cases are also needed. It was felt that the times do not 
warrant these requests and they were not made. The budget as submitted 
is believed to be necessary and reasonable. 


CWA PROJECT 

Eighteen persons were employed by the Society under a Civil Works Ad- 
ministration project for ten weeks, from January 15 to March 22, 1934. The 
Civil Works Administration furnished $2,412 for the project, which went en- 
tirely for salaries. The Society spent $79.20 for working materials and rental 
of office equipment. Supervision was supplied by department heads. An ac- 
count of the work accomplished appears in this report under the department 
headings. 

A summary of work accomplished under CWA projects by state historical 


societies, which was read at the annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association in April, indicates that the Kansas Society accomplished 
more in its own collections than any society in the country, although several 
sponsored projects for the organization of county archives which employed 
more persons. 


THE PROPOSED FERA PROJECT 


In September an application was made for a Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration project which would employ twenty-seven persons for five 
months. This is known locally as the Kansas Emergency Relief Committee, 
or KERC. It was hoped this project would be in operation by the time of 
this meeting. More than thirty persons had already been interviewed when 
the Society was notified that a change in rulings regarding personnel had been 
made which would limit employees to those available from the relief rolls. 
Whether this limitation will make it possible to secure qualified persons for 
the work proposed cannot be determined until those available from the relief 
rolls are interviewed. Word was received last week that the project has been 
approved. It is hoped work can be begun by the first of November. 

Tentative plans for work under this new project include the following: 
Completing the cataloging and labeling of pictures in the picture collection; 
completing the cataloging and reclassifying of books in the general library; 
indexing names in the first Kansas official census reports for the years 1855, 
1857 and 1859; indexing Kansas corporation records which contain copies of 
all charters issued by the state from 1863 to 1909; continuing the indexing 
of original correspondence of Kansas governors; preparing a general index of 
the Kansas Historical Collections from volume 1 to volume 17, inclusive; 
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reclassifying and relabeling relics in the museum; copying documents and cor- 
respondence in the manuscripts and archives collections, and mending books. 
Probably not all the indexing mentioned can be accomplished. No final 
decision can be made until the qualification of the workers is appraised. 


LIBRARY 


The library received over 3,000 requests for information, some requiring 
much time and research and others needing but brief answers. The number of 
books and pamphlets added is about the same as during the preceding year. 

Interest from the Pecker bequest fund, a bequest which can be applied only 
on the purchase of New Hampshire books, was used for the purchase of 
twenty-one volumes dealing with the genealogy and history of that state. 
Interest from the Booth bequest fund was spent for the latest edition of the 
Americana encyclopedia. 

An interesting collection of Civil War music was given by Mrs. Maud C. 
Cramer of Garden Grove, Calif. The music belonged originally to Ella Jane 
Hillyer, daughter of George 8S. Hillyer, a pioneer of Grasshopper Falls. 
Joseph K. Lilly of Indianapolis presented a complete set of reproductions of 
the songs and compositions of Stephen Collins Foster. Of particular note 
is a pamphlet purchased for the Kansas library, Periodical Account of Baptist 
Missions Within the Indian Territory for the Year Ending December 31, 1836, 
by Isaac McCoy. 

Subjects on which extended research was made during the year by historians 
and students are: Civil rights of women in territorial Kansas; Presbyterian 
missions in Kansas; Methodist missions in Kansas; Holladay stage coach 
line; history and development of schools in Doniphan county; history of 
education in Montgomery county; Pierre and Auguste Chouteau; panic of 
1857 and its political consequences; history of Osage county, 1870-1890; 
slavery in Kansas; relief of 1874-1875; history of Sherman county; the 
frontier and the labor movement; Gerrit Smith; Old Bill (William 8.) 
Williams; history of the Baptist church in Kansas; Frémont sentiment in 
Kansas in 1864. 

Six trained librarians were employed in the library under the CWA proj- 
ect last winter. Approximately 45,000 books and pamphlets were classified and 
a small part of these were labeled and shelf-listed. Additional trained librarians 
are needed on the regular staff to continue this work. There are also hundreds 
of valuable books, pamphlets, maps and broadsides which need expert mending 
and backing for their preservation. 


PRIVATE MANUSCRIPTS 


Many valuable manuscripts were accessioned during the year. These deal 
with various phases of the state’s history from territorial days to the present. 
Donors to whom we are indebted include: Theodore Ackerman; James B. 
Brinsmaid; Clinton H. Collester; Mrs. R. K. Fry; Mrs. Lee Redden Gordon; 
W. B. Haines; W. P. Harrington; Grant W. Harrington; Bliss Isely; Mrs. 
Arthur M. Jordan; Mrs. L. G. Kennedy; T. M. Lillard; Wilder S. Metcalf; 
Ormon L. Miller; M. E. Palmer; Paul Parrish; L. C. Penfield; Paul Popenoe; 
Lena Robitaille; Mrs. Elmer O. Swatzell; H. M. & J. P. Sydney; Webster 
Wilder; Dora Skelton; Clayton Wyatt. 
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Much use has been made of the manuscript collections. Papers of the United 
States Indian Superintendency and the New England Emigrant Aid Com- 
pany, the correspondence of Jotham Meeker, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
George Luther Stearns, Thaddeus Hyatt, Charles Robinson, John James 
Ingalls and others have furnished data for researchers. 

Under the CWA project much sorting and classifying was done in the vast 
collection of federal archives acquired from the old Topeka post-office building. 
The papers have been placed in eight general groups: correspondence and 
records of the Topeka post office; documents and correspondence of land 
offices; documents and correspondence relating to bankruptcy; court records, 
documents and correspondence; alien enemy registration; pension records; 
and miscellaneous correspondence. There has been some organization of the 
alien enemy registration, court records and correspondence, and bankruptcy 
papers. Of especial interest is the large group of papers from the territorial 
period of which there are approximately eight thousand. As rapidly as it is 
possible to do so, these important manuscripts will be made available for 
research. 

STATE ARCHIVES 


There were fewer accessions in this department than in the preceding year. 

Seven bound volumes relating to Harper county were given by Mrs. Myron 
Miller and Phil Sydney, of Anthony. These include abstracts, tax records 
and other material. Eleven maps with explanatory manuscripts were received 
from club women of the first congressional district, presented through the 
Women’s Kansas Day Club. These maps show locations of historic sites and 
include the counties of Atchison, Brown, Doniphan, Jackson, Jefferson, 
Leavenworth, Marshall, Nemaha and Washington. A similar map of Bour- 
bon county was also received. 

Subjects on which research was done include ferries, lost town sites, the old 
Osage mission, Osage ceded lands, Cherokee neutral lands, battle fields, military 
camps, churches and numerous less general topics. Records of many of the 
noted women of Kansas were furnished the Women’s Kansas Day Club. 
Many family records were supplied from the original census reports. 


NEWSPAPER SECTION 

A Union List of Newspapers, a publication listing the newspaper holdings 
in the libraries of the United States and Canada, is being compiled under the 
auspices of the Bibliographical Society of America. The committee in charge, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. J. T. Gerould, of Princeton, asked for a list of 
the Kansas Society’s holdings. With the assistance of four CWA employees, 
the Society brought up to date the list of Kansas newspapers owned by the 
Society as shown in its History of Kansas Newspapers, published in 1916, and 
its list of out-of-state publications which had not been revised since the list 
was last published in the Eleventh Biennial Report in 1898. 

Thousands of volumes of our out-of-state holdings are magazines and prop- 
erly are cataloged through the library. In this compilation, for the conven- 
ience of the Bibliographical Society, an attempt was made to list only the 
newspapers owned by the Society, thus separating for the first time the actual 
holdings of the newspaper section from that of the library. The report showed 
a total of 8,062 out-of-Kansas bound newspaper volumes. 
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The 1934 annual List of Kansas Newspapers and Periodicals received by the 
Kansas State Historical Society was published in July. The edition listed 738 
newspapers and periodicals which were being received regularly for filing. Of 
these, 59 were dailies, 11 semi-weeklies, 519 weeklies, 19 fortnightlies, nine 
semimontblies, two once every three weeks, 73 monthlies, nine bimonthlies, 22 
quarterlies, 13 occasionals, one semiannual and one annual, coming from all the 
105 Kansas counties. In this list were included 460 weekly community news- 
papers. On January 1 the collection of Kansas newspapers totalled 42,010 
bound volumes. 

Accessions of old newspapers for the past year include: six issues of the 
Concordia Cyclone, published in 1881 and 1882, from Marion Ellet, Con- 
cordia; miscellaneous United States newspapers of the middle nineteenth 
century from J. B. Brinsmaid and Mrs. Lee Redden Gordon, and an incom- 
plete file of The Jayhawker Press, Newton, 1923-1933, from Ralph T. Baker, of 
Topeka. 

PICTURE COLLECTION 


With the assistance of three CWA workers, the Society was able to sort, 
catalog and shelf-list nearly five thousand pictures during the year. Of these, 
3,430 were unmounted pictures and portraits of persons prominent in Kansas 
history, and 1,333 were unmounted pictures of localities, or objects such as 
monuments and buildings, which often required more than one subject head- 
ing and cross reference. 

Work of this nature must necessarily proceed slowly, but progress is antici- 
pated this winter if our application for the new project under the KERC is 
approved and capable workers are furnished. Over ten thousand pictures yet 
remain to be worked. 

There were 207 pictures and portraits accessioned during the year. 


MUSEUM 


The attendance in the museum for the year ending July 1 was 33,617, a 
gain of 674 over the preceding year. 

There were ninety-four accessions of relics and museum objects. Among 
the most interesting accessions was the Civil War uniform which was worn 
by Gov. Samuel J. Crawford. This uniform and a number of other items 
which belonged to Governor Crawford were donated by his grandson, Marshall 
Crawford. An outstanding accession was an old Spanish bit which was found 
in western Kansas in 1885. This is a crude wrought-iron bit of the type 
used in the sixteenth century, and it is possible that it once belonged to 
some member of Coronado’s expedition of 1541. It was presented by Paul 
Jones of Lyons. An ancient trunk was the gift of Harry Hutchings of 
Lawrence. Mr. Hutchings lived on property adjoining the Sir Walter Raleigh 
estate in England, and when as a boy of 15 he came to America, he was 
presented with one of three trunks stored in the attic of the Raleigh home. 
The trunk has been in Mr. Hutchings’ possession ever since, and he states 
that it is one which had belonged to Raleigh. The initials W. R. appear in 
brass studs on the top of the trunk. 
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ACCESSIONS 


Total accessions to the Society’s collections for the year ending June 30, 
1934, were as follows: 
Library : 
Books (volumes) 
Pamphlets 
chives: 
Separate manuscripts 
Manuscript volumes 
Manuscript maps 
Printed maps, atlases and charts 
Newspapers (bound volumes) 
Pictures 
Museum objects 


These accessions bring the totals in the possession of the Society to the 
following figures: 


Books, pamphlets, bound newspapers and magazines 
Separate manuscripts 

Manuscript volumes 

Manuscript maps 

Printed maps, atlases and charts 

Pictures 


The Quarterly is now completing its third year. A number of valuable con- 
tributions to the history of the state have been printed in the past year. 


Among the articles which attracted favorable attention was one entitled “A 
Southerner’s Viewpoint of the Kansas Situation, 1856-1857.” This consisted of 
letters which A. J. Hoole wrote to his family in South Carolina while he was 
living in and near Lecompton during the territorial troubles. George A. Root’s 
series of articles on the ferries of Kansas has also aroused interest. Much 
credit for the high standard of the Quarterly is due to Dr. James C. Malin, as- 
sociate professor of history at the University of Kansas, who is associate editor. 


OLD SHAWNEE METHODIST MISSION 


There are five organizations codperating with the Society at the old Shawnee 
mission: the Daughters of the American Revolution, the Colonial Dames, the 
Daughters of American Colonists, the Daughters of 1812 and the Shawnee Mis- 
sion Indian Historical Society. These are all state-wide organizations with the 
exception of the latter. The rooms which have been assigned to these societies 
are gradually being repaired and furnished. In the east building four rooms 
have been remodeled and decorated. A stone wall was built along the creek 
south of the west building to prevent damage by high water. Along the road 
south of the north building a stone retaining wall sixty feet long and averaging 
four and a half feet high was built. The seven acres north of Mission road were 
graded and filled to permit the use of a power mower. Despite the drought the 
grounds present a better appearance than they have since the state acquired the 
site. 

The appropriations granted for the mission are inadequate and should be 
increased. The amount allowed for maintenance by the legislature of 1933 
was $750 a year. The request made to the budget director asks that this be 
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increased to $4,000 a year. This property, consisting of three large brick 
buildings now nearly one hundred years old and sixteen acres of ground, is 
one of the most important historic sites in the Middle West. The state pur- 
chased it at a cost of $50,000 and it deserves more consideration than it has 
received from the legislature. 


FIRST CAPITOL OF KANSAS 


The first capitol building continues to attract many visitors. For the year 
ending October 1, 1933, there were 6,647 as compared with 11,546 the preced- 
ing year. This decrease is due to the fact that highway No. 40 through the 
Fort Riley reservation was closed for several months while it was being re- 
paved. It is interesting to know that 35 per cent of the visitors come from 
other states. The salary of the caretaker, who is required to be in attendance 
every day, including Sundays, was reduced by the legislature of 1933 to $37.50 
a month. Our budget request asks that this be restored to $50 a month. 


FORT HAYS FRONTIER HISTORICAL PARK 


This park, which was created by the legislature of 1931, is managed by a 
board of which the secretary of the Historical Society is a member. A re- 
forestation camp was established at the park in the summer of 1933, and a 
crew of nearly two hundred men landscaped the grounds, built dams and made 
roads on land belonging to the park and to the adjoining experiment station 
and Fort Hays State College. At its last meeting the board voted to request 
$4,000 a year from the legislature for the maintenance of this park. 


PIKE PAWNEE PARK 


In 1901 the legislature appropriated $3,000 for a memorial monument to 
commemorate the visit of Zebulon Montgomery Pike to the Pawnee Indian 
camp at this site. Last spring this monument was blown over in a high wind 
and the top of the shaft was broken. Since any repairs which could be made 
would materially reduce the size of the shaft many persons in that part of the 
state, believing a new monument should be erected, requested that action be 
deferred until after the 1935 session of the legislature. 

KANSAS ARCH ZOLOGY 

This summer archeologists of Kansas were surprised to learn that a group 
of men, said to represent the Nebraska Historical Society, had excavated 
Indian village sites in Kansas and had presumably taken a considerable num- 
ber of artifacts from the state. The Kansas Society had no knowledge of this 
archeological expedition. There are many village sites in the state which 
have not yet been despoiled. These should be protected until they can be 
scientifically explored, and when they are excavated the Kansas Society should 
have an opportunity to secure representative artifacts. 

LOCAL AND COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 

Since the last annual meeting two county historical societies have been 
organized, and the Society has assisted organizers in several other counties 
which have not yet affiliated. A number of the local and county societies in 
the state are doing good work in gathering historical documents and relics. 
Members of the state Society are urged to lend their assistance to local asso- 
ciations. 
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This report would be incomplete without mention of the members of the 
staff of this Society. They are uniformly courteous, loyal and conscientious. 
The secretary acknowledges his indebtedness to them for what has been ac- 
complished in the past two years. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Kmxe Mecueo, Secretary. 


Upon the conclusion of the reading of the report of the secretary 
it was moved by F. A. Hobble that it be approved and accepted. 
Seconded by F. B. Bonebrake. Carried. 

The president, H. K. Lindsley, having arrived, Mr. Hodder re- 
linquished the chair to him. Mr. Lindsley called for the reading of 
the report of the treasurer of the Society, Mrs. Mary Embree, which 
follows: 

REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


SraTHMENT OF MembBersHIP Fee Funp rrom Ocroser 13, 1933, To 
Ocroser 12, 1934 





a co dak eb tana beben we ohanee $731.11 
es a Ae sch aene dat ghovebedecbdaenees 230.00 
ss oa ine a Sa Wdaed nee hansen nt eiue ones 196.00 
Neen a es de sneb anaes edeienena 177.00 
a ok cae cabo aneeaancaeces 1.00 
Od ee eebennduekébaredecees 2.25 
eS dda dc eoaweambeneedans cone 297 .50 
ns ccbmhesenkbeenenvesikie 5,911.63 
Total amount on hand.................0eeeeceee cee eeeeeceesees 97,546.49 

Expenditures: 
ns ook ened babes eaececacata $37.00 
ee es a cnn utweag eeeneeeseetenesends 29.35 
Teena ee Es oes bwees cou shenndeeeesee 178.23 
EE Ee en Eee aay eee 333.41 
et ii dnd bake ueaseddcedoncadeesunaer 124.30 
i od ccacevececonsecensesoescosss 314.00 
ee de seach wankeeoseseeeede 10.00 
Payment to Belleville Monument Works....................... 19.00 
se eas dpabesdbeinecenesncs onde 3.82 
ee Ee cic ccuwe cheencendheonne+sesavecs sea 17.82 
ee etd eke c ce havebisetensrecteekeuesnes 13.50 
oe oa es wesesesseendhioedens 3.30 
Ny ee CS OE I ccc ntotcccescceccnccecceceses 3.50 
Filing annual report of Society and Mission.................... 2.00 
ee etc adan aah ehh Sbe0 sb ene seseebeceenns ot 2.00 
a one easenseasonetes 3.40 
Remington Rand Inc., repairs and machine..................... 46.25 
Southwest Bell Telephone Co., payment..................00000e 7.15 
Tee ee ci cee ns aeeshhwhebeeuesens ot $1,148.03 
ns scenauesesuccssecoccoses 6,398.46 
$7,546.49 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 






6—6787 
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JONATHAN Pecker Bequest Funp 
Principal, Liberty bonds 


Balance, October 13, 1933 
Interest from October 13, 1933, to October 12, 1934 


Total amount received 


Expenditures: 
Goodspeed’s Book Shop for New Hampshire books 


Balance, October 12, 1934 


Joun Boorn Bequest Funp 
Principal, Liberty bonds 


Balance, October 13, 1933 
Interest from October 13, 1933, to October 12, 1934 


Expenditures: 


Americana Corporation, set of Americana 
Balance, October 12, 1934 


Tuomas H. Bowtus Funp 


Principal Liberty bond (interest in membership fund) 


Respectfully submitted, Mary Empres, Treasurer. 


The above and foregoing statement preceding this one, of the membership 
fund and of the trust funds—Jonathan Pecker bequest fund, John Booth 
Bequest fund, and Thomas H. Bowlus fund, has been examined by the com- 
mittee October 12, 1934, and approved. Epwin A. Austin, 

Tuomas Amory Les, 
T. M. Lixarp. 

On motion of Mrs. Flora R. Godsey, seconded by Dr. E. Bum- 
gardner, the treasurer’s report was approved. 

The president called for the report of the executive committee. 
In the absence of Edwin A. Austin, the secretary was asked to read 


the report: 
REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The executive committee of the Kansas State Historical Society hereby 


submits the following report: 

The constitution of this Society by the second paragraph of the sixth 
section provides: 

For the transaction of necessary business when the board of directors 
is not in session, there shall be an executive committee of five members to 
be chosen from among members of the board of directors as follows: the 
president elected at the 1931 meeting shall appoint two members for one year 
and three members for two years and thereafter each newly elected president 
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shall appoint members to fill vacancies as they expire, the term of office 
being two years. Subject to the general direction of the board of directors, 
and in conformity with the state laws governing the Society, the executive 
committee shall be authorized to exercise the powers of the board and shall 
be responsible for the management of the Society and the carrying out of its 
policies. 

Under the above provision the committee for the past year has been W. W. 
Denison, chairman, Edwin A. Austin, T. M. Lillard, H. K. Brooks, recently 
deceased, and Thomas Amory Lee appointed in his place, and Sam F. Woolard. 

The committee holds monthly meetings on the third Friday of each month 
except during the summer months, the president and secretary also attending. 

At the last meeting of the executive committee before this annual meeting, 
the committee examined the books of the treasurer and the receipts and 
disbursements of the Society, including the membership fund, state appro- 
priation, and other receipts and disbursements, and the report of the state ac- 
countant, and the cash on hand at the National Bank of Topeka to the credit 
of the Society up to the date of this report. 

In compliance with the constitution the following vacancies on the board 
of directors were filled by the executive committee: For the year ending 
October, 1934, C. L. Brokaw, Kansas City, Kan., Charles M. Correll, Man- 
hattan, and Mrs. Mamie Axline Fay, Pratt, to complete the terms of H. K. 
Brooks, Topeka, and A. E. Van Petten, Topeka, deceased; and Charles Curtis, 
Topeka, removed from the state; and for the year ending October, 1935, W. F. 
Lilliston, Wichita, Ralph R. Price, Manhattan, and Mrs. T. T. Solander, 
Osawatomie, to complete the terms of Noah L. Bowman, Garnett, C. E. Cory, 
Fort Scott, and H. L. Humphrey, Abilene, deceased, and they now submit 
their action for approval. 

The report of the executive committee would not be complete without 
mentioning the loss of Harry K. Brooks. Mr. Brooks died since the last 
annual meeting of the Society. In him the Society lost an active, energetic 
and faithful member. Mr. Brooks had served upon the executive committee 
of the board of directors for many years. It will be remembered that he 
married the daughter of the late Col. J. N. Harrison, who was president of 
the Society in 1914-15, and it may be said that Mr. Brooks inherited from 
his father-in-law his first interest in the Society. The company of which he 
was the president and principal owner, The Capital Iron Works, furnished 
practically all the steel used in the construction of the building and of its 
metal fixtures. Mr. Brooks was always interested in the financial affairs of 
the Society and was one of the safeguards of its treasury. His place as a 
friend, member and efficient officer of the Society will be hard, indeed, to fill. 

W. W. Denison, Chairman, 
Epwin A. Austin, 

T. M. Luarp, 

Tuomas A. Lzg, 

Sam F. Woo.arp. 


On motion of Dr. E. Bumgardner, seconded by R. C. Rankin, the 
report of the executive committee was approved and accepted. 

The report of the nominating committee was read by Mrs. Henry 
F. Mason, chairman: 
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REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


To the Board of Directors, Kansas State Historical Society: 
Your committee on nominations beg leave to submit the following report 
for officers of the Kansas State Historical Society: 
For a one-year term: Thomas F. Doran, president; F. H. Hodder, first vice 
president; E. E. Kelly, second vice president. 
For a two-year term: Kirke Mechem, secretary; Mrs. Mary Embree, 
treasurer. Respectfully submitted, 
Mrs. Henry F. Mason, 
IsaBeLte C. Harvey, 
Ernest A, Ryan, 
James C. Marin, Committee. 


On motion of Justice John S. Dawson, seconded by J. G. Egan, 
the report of the nominating committee was accepted. 

There being no further business for the board of directors the 
meeting adjourned. 

ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SocIeTy 

The annual meeting of the Kansas State Historical Society con- 
vened at 2 o’clock p.m. The meeting was called to order by Presi- 
dent Lindsley. 

Mrs. Eliza E. Goodrich, of Kansas City, Kan., a life member of the 
Society, was introduced. She explained her connection with the 
historical society of Wyandotte county and displayed a photostat 
copy of the Shawnee Sun and several other articles and relics. She 
presented a print of a group of pictures, including portraits of early- 
day residents, to the Society. 

The secretary read telegrams and letters from members who were 
unable to be present. 

The annual address of the president, H. K. Lindsley, was then 
read. His paper, “The Value of History,” appears as a special 
article elsewhere in this issue of the Quarterly. At the conclusion 
of his address, Mr. Lindsley said: 


At this time I would like to say, also, that the Society is fortunate in having 
an executive staff of specialists, and a secretary who is more than efficient, 
looking after the detailed work of our Society. I want at this time to give 
them these words of appreciation for their work during the past year, and 
I know you all join me in sincere appreciation of their efforts. 


The principal address was made by Robert T. Aitchison, of 
Wichita. At the request of President Lindsley, he was introduced 
by Mr. Mechem, who said: 


It is a pleasure to me, personally, to have with us my friend, Robert 
Aitchison, of Wichita. He is a printer and publisher, and will give an address 
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which is peculiarly appropriate. This year is the one hundredth anniversary 
of the introduction of printing into Kansas by Jotham Meeker, in 1834. Mr. 
Aitchison is an authority on printing, and an artist as well, and is the maker 
of the two-colored charts hanging on the west wall of this room, giving the 
history of printing in America, and the history of printing in Europe. They 
were both designed and printed by Mr. Aitchison, and they show in some 
detail the beginnings of the art of printing. You will be interested to know 
that these charts have received international recognition, and are hung in 
libraries and universities all over the world. 

I also wish to say that in honor of Jotham Meeker, the first printer in 
Kansas, we have on display on the rack in the rear of the room, and on the 
counter, a number of early papers of Kansas, including some of those printed 
by Meeker in the first years of printing in Kansas. 

It gives me more than ordinary pleasure to introduce to you Mr. Robert 
Aitchison, who will illustrate his talk with rare imprints from his private 
collection. 


Mr. Aitchison’s paper, “Early Imprints,” appears as a special 
article elsewhere in this issue of the Quarterly. 

Kirke Mechem, secretary of the Society, read a paper, “The 
Mystery of the Meeker Press,” in which were presented the results 
of an investigation into stories of various presses which have been 
claimed to be Jotham Meeker’s original press. His paper appears 


as a special article elsewhere in this issue of the Quarterly. 
The report of the committee on nominations for directors was 
read by Mrs. Henry F: Mason, chairman, as follows: 


Ocroser 16, 1934. 
To the Kansas State Historical Society: 
Your committee on nominations beg leave to submit the following report 
and recommendations for directors of the Society for the term of three years 
ending October, 1937: 


Austin, E. A., Topeka. Haskin, 8. B., Olathe. 
Berryman, J. W., Ashland. Hegler, Ben F., Wichita. 
Brigham, Mrs. Lalla M., Jones, Horace, Lyons. 

Council Grove. Kelley, E. E., Garden City. 
Brokaw, C. L., Kansas City. Lillard, T. M., Topeka. 
Bumgardner, Edward, Lawrence. Lindsley, H. K., Wichita. 
Correll, Charles M., Manhattan. McCarter, Mrs. Margaret Hill, Topeka. 
Davis, John W., Dodge City. Mercer, J. H., Topeka. 
Denious, Jess C., Dodge City. Oliver, Hannah P., Lawrence. 
Fay, Mrs. Mamie Axline, Pratt. Patrick, Mrs. Mae C., Satanta. 
Frizell, E. E., Larned. Reed, Clyde M., Parsons. 
Godsey, Mrs. Flora R., Emporia. Rupp, Mrs. W. E., Hillsboro. 
Hall, Mrs. Carrie A., Leavenworth. Scott, Charles F., Iola. 
Hamilton, Clad, Topeka. Schultz, Floyd B., Clay Center. 
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Shirer, H. L., Topeka. Wheeler, Mrs. B. R., Topeka. 
Van de Mark, M. V.B., Concordia. Woolard, Sam F., Wichita. 
Wark, George H., Caney. Wooster, Lorraine E., Salina. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Mrs. Henry F. Mason, 
IsaBeLte C. Harvey, 
Ernest A. Ryan, 
James C. MALIN, 
E. E. Keigey, Committee. 


On motion of Edwin A. Austin, seconded by F. A. Hobble, these 
directors were unanimously elected for the term ending October, 
1937. 

President Lindsley called upon Mr. Mechem to introduce editors 
who had been invited to take part in the program in celebration of 
the one hundredth anniversary of printing in Kansas. 

Charles H. Browne, editor of the Horton Headlight, and a director 
of the Society, spoke extemporaneously, as follows: 


TALK OF CHAS. H. BROWNE 


Mr. President, and members of the Society: I think it is a little bit late, 
after these very fine speeches, to hear from a mere Kansas editor, of whom 
there are five hundred or six hundred scattered throughout the state, and 
who do not always attend these affairs in the capital city. However, when 
Mr. Mechem wrote me, I thought it might possibly be of interest to you to 
know the reactions of a newspaper man to some of the history-making events 
of this state in connection with its military forces. It happens to have been 
my privilege to have been a member of the National Guard of the state of 
Kansas for around thirty years, and also to have been in the newspaper 
business at the same time. Now, I think you all know that it is the custom 
of all military forces to try to suppress or censor military news while it is the 
business of a newspaper to disseminate the news. So I have had a dual 
job of taking part in military maneuvers, and keeping even unusual events 
out of the news. I have been thinking of a few little things that took place, 
which will never be quoted as history, because those who participated were 
unable to mention the events, and, as a result, much has probably been 
forgotten by even those who took part in them. Mr. Mechem, your secretary, 
who served in the 137th infantry in France, understands what I mean. 

As a little sample of this, I recall an incident which happened in 1916. As 
all of you, no doubt, remember, Kansas sent two regiments of volunteer 
soldiers to the Mexican border. This was the first time that the volunteers 
were permitted to actually go into action as the National Guard, for Kansas 
state troops were not permitted to go as National Guard to the Spanish War. 
That great figure, Gen. Fred Funston, was commanding general of about 
200,000 troops on the border, including the punitive expeditionary force com- 
manded by General Pershing in Mexico. There was no actual war at that 
time with Mexico; we were there, however, to keep peace—75,000 regulars 
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and 125,000 National Guardsmen—some from every one of the forty-eight 
states. Funston was in direct command of all troops, including the National 
Guard units, and perhaps had as much to do with preventing actual warfare 
at that time as anyone, including the President of the United States. Right 
at that time the gasoline driven truck was coming into general use, and a 
number of them were sent to the Mexican border, and Funston was directed 
to move two or three regiments by trucks as an experiment. Trucks for the 
movement of troops was something that had never been tried in the United 
States before, but a year or two later in the World War they were used every 
day for that purpose. 

Funston knew we had two Kansas infantry regiments at Eagle Pass, Tex., 
and, as I understand, he wanted to see the officers, but it was impossible for 
him to go to Eagle Pass. Being resourceful, he just thought he would move 
them up to San Antonio in the trucks. No one had ever thought of moving 
hundreds of foot soldiers by trucks then, but less than two years later we 
moved divisions of 27,000 men in that way and thought nothing of it. Among 
the Kansas officers at Eagle Pass were Gen. Wilder S. Metcalf, Maj. Albert 
H. Krause, and others, who had served with Funston in the Twentieth Kansas 
in the Philippines in 1899. 

That is a little incident of no particular importance, but it shows how 
Funston, the outstanding hero of the Spanish-American War, used his wits, 
and the resources at hand, to get an opportunity to see these Kansas soldiers 
and the intimate friends of his early military career. 

Of course, during the World War, all movements of the army and navy 
were concealed, and nothing was allowed to be printed about it, and we used 
to say that nobody but the Germans knew when you went anywhere. When 
one battalion of the Thirty-fifth division went into the trenches, the Germans 
put up a little banner, saying, “Welcome, 35th Division.” (Laughter) 

Another incident that I never could put into my newspaper was this: Back 
in the early stages of the war my home town was Horton, as it is now, and 
the Eighteenth infantry was moved from El] Paso to the Atlantic seaboard 
for early service in France. General Pershing had asked for this regiment as 
a part of the First division, and they moved through Horton in May of 1917. 
I went down to the train and talked to the officers. They knew they were 
going to France, and I did, too, and yet I couldn’t put one thing in my paper 
about it, because of the strict censorship of that time. 

The First division did more fighting than any other division in France. 
The Eighteenth, when it joined the First division, had in its ranks some 700 
Polacks. These men had enlisted in the hope of being allowed to form an 
all-Polish regiment, but in the various transfers the Eighteenth got them all, 
and there wasn’t an officer in the regiment who could talk to these men. The 
First was the first division to go to France, and yet a quarter of them were 
Polacks, who knew very little about the United States, but they were our 
first representatives in France. I have heard people say that the First division 
was almost wholly composed of native-born Americans, but they evidently 
hadn’t heard about those Polacks. 

I went to France with the Thirty-fifth division—was an officer in the 139th 
infantry. You can talk all you want about certain regiments being composed 
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of men from Kansas, or men from Missouri, or men from Texas, or any other 
one state, but I’ll tell you that they were shifted around so much that they 
were finally a combination from all states. 

The 139th infantry finally got to New York. It took every railroad to 
move this Thirty-fifth division—to get it to New York. The 139th, the 
regiment I was in, went from Kansas City to Detroit; traveled all night 
through Canada, and went down from there to New York. Other regiments 
were routed through Illinois, Kentucky, and even Georgia. It took at least 
two weeks to get them across the United States. And that was the way we 
went to war. When we got to France, this same division, the Thirty-fifth, was 
moved from up near Calais, near the English Channel, to the front lines in 
Alsace, not far from Switzerland, in three days. They moved us in cattle 
cars—you’ve heard about them, I know—little cars about as big as a truck, 
and tiny engines with whistles that sounded like those of a peanut stand. 
They didn’t tell you how many days you would be on the train, but they 
got you there. 

After we got to New York, the men of the 137th infantry—the all-Kansas 
regiment—were all loaded on board a ship. Then they found some bombs, or 
a broken propeller shaft, or something, and so they unloaded all of them and 
distributed them to other ships. Company “H” of Lawrence, 137th infantry, 
went over on the same ship that I did, which also carried all the 3,600 men 
of the 139th infantry. 

An interesting thing happened after our arrival in France. We were in 
England a short time, and then were sent over to France, to Le Havre. There 
company commanders were called together by an American army officer, who 
told them that he had orders to give to them this information, which they 
would communicate to their men. He said, “You are now in the British army. 
This regiment is a part of the British army. You will eat British food, and 
probably wear British uniforms when those you have on wear out.” I was a 
National Guard officer; my men had all enlisted voluntarily a year before. 
They were not drafted men, but volunteers like those who fought in the 
Spanish-American War and the Civil War—half of them Kansas men, and 
perhaps half Missouri-men, and now they were in the British army. 

Astounded, but obeying orders, I lined up my company and repeated what 
I had heard, adding this: “These are orders. You thought you were enlisted 
in the United States army, but you are now in the British army, and if any 
of you don’t like it, you have my permission to fall out and go home.” No- 
body went home—we were three or four thousand miles from there, and so 
we stuck. 

Our division was moved from that area, and so we eventually got rid of 
this British control. We were moved up near Switzerland. My battalion 
were placed in trucks; went through a tunnel; passed unusual signs, with 
different kind of reading. I said, “We are in Germany, I know we are, those 
are German type buildings,” and it turned out that we were in German Alsace. 
It is my belief the Thirty-fifth division was the first American division sent 
into German territory, whose men were actually on German soil, and that is 
another thing that has never been printed. 

In a little town there a Kansas chaplain of our regiment announced that 
church service would be held in a little Lutheran church. It was the first 
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Protestant church I saw in Europe. Our band played in lieu of an organ, 
and the chaplain, a very fine man, got up and announced that the regular 
minister was away on military service. And when we asked the chaplain after 
the service, “What army is this duck in?” he said “In the German army.” 
I am taking too much time. 

(Mr. Lindsley told him to go on.) 

The National Guard units of Kansas have participated in a tremendous 
number of engagements as volunteer soldiers, right on down from Civil War 
days, yet, until lately, we had nothing that might show our honorable 
service such as they have in the British army, regimental insignia. The 137th 
infantry of Kansas, which it has been my privilege to command for the past 
thirteen years, now proudly wears its new regimental insignia. I want to 
show it to you. It took our regiment at least five years to get the insignia 
that we should have had years before. And the man who had more to do 
with it than any other is Lieut. Col. Harrie 8. Mueller, of Wichita. It is a 
coincidence that he is present here to-day. 

I want to show you the actual coat of arms of this all-Kansas 137th regiment 
of infantry, as drawn up by the quartermaster corps of the United States 
army and approved July 14, 1932, by the U. S. government, to carry on the 
history and traditions of your Kansas regiment. (He indicates as he talks.) 
This green canton at the top stands for service on the Mexican border. 
Space has been left to show the service of Kansas soldiers in the Civil War 
and the Indian wars when we can prove connection between our present 
regiment and the officers and men who were engaged in those early wars. 

These (points) are real little bolos, and represent the service of the 
Twentieth Kansas in the Philippines. The sunflower, of course, represents 
Kansas. 

Now, an interesting thing, in my opinion, is this bar across here (indicates), 
which is one distinctive thing that no other American army regiment has. 
That was secured by the untiring efforts of Colonel Mueller. He wrote the 
French war department and asked them to pick something from the coat of 
arms of some town in France which was lived in, passed through, or captured 
by this particular regiment, the 137th infantry, to put into the coat of arms, 
or insignia of the regiment. They were very much interested, and they took this 
bar (indicates), which is really a baton of a marechal of France; took it from 
the coat of arms of the town of Varennes, which had acquired it, as represent- 
ing a marechal of France in the time of Louis the XVI. At the time of the 
Revolution in France Louis the Sixteenth and Marie Antoinette were trying 
to escape from France, but were recognized at the little town of Varennes by 
a@ young French army officer who arrested them and returned them to Paris. 
He later became a marechal of France. 

In 1918 the 137th infantry actually captured the town of Varennes during 
the Meuse-Argonne offensive—after it had been occupied by the Germans for 
over four years. The French military authorities felt this gave all officers and 
men of the 137th infantry the right to wear it—this baton taken from the 
coat of arms of the city of Varennes. I hope you who are interested will 
look this over. 

It has given me pleasure to tell you a few small incidents which I haven’t 
been allowed to print, nor even allowed to tell when in the army. None of 
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them are of great importance, but possibly carry some interest. They would 
have been doubly interesting at the time they happened, had I been allowed 
to put them into print. 

I thank you. (Applause.) 


Following Mr. Browne, O. W. Little, of the Alma Enterprise, 
addressed the members: 


TALK OF O. W. LITTLE 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I was much interested in hearing 
about our friend Jotham Meeker, who engaged in the printing business in 
Kansas a hundred years ago, because the paper with which I am associated 
was established fifty years ago, and celebrated the anniversary of its estab- 
lishment last week. I might have been a relation of Meeker’s, as at one time 
I was rather sweet on his grand-daughter, and I thought she liked me, but 
that was as far as I ever got. 

My father came here, and lived here in Topeka the winter of ’57 and ’58; 
he went to high school here, and lived with a Doctor Martin. I don’t know 
whether any Topeka people knew him or not. In the summer of 1858 he 
stayed with Dr. 8. E. Beach, above Dover, on Mission creek. He only 
stayed there while he was having the “shakes’”—in other words, malarial ague. 
From his account he had them good and plenty. 

I haven’t anything of particular interest to offer you. I was very much 
interested in the secretary’s story about the Meeker press. Charlie Scott 
wrote me about the press when he heard from the man at Guymon and we 
were both trying to do some sleuthing. After listening to your secretary’s 
paper, I thought there wasn’t much left of the story of the press—like the 
Dutchman’s cider barrel, nothing left but the bunghole. (Laughter.) 

I am going to tell you about my first acquaintance with Harvey Parsons, 
who died here a year ago. I knew him all his life. When I first knew him 
he lived up near Keene, on a farm; then he came to Topeka. After coming 
to Topeka he was the police reporter on the State Journal, and there has 
never been another like him. It was while he was working as a police re- 
porter that his cartoons began to bring him into prominence. 

I have taken some satisfaction in the thought that I started “Harve” in 
his work as a cartoonist. While he was out on the farm some of his friends 
told me of his ambition to draw things, and gave me an idea of what his 
trend was in that line. I made some connection with him, and told him that 
if he wanted to draw some cartoons for my paper to go ahead. The first 
cartoon he sent in was based on the catch-line of a paper in a neighboring 
town, the Star—the phrase being “Search the Star.” His cartoon showed an 
old hayseed searching the Star, and the individual shown happened to be an 
exact picture of one of my subscribers—a good friend. Harvey never saw 
him, didn’t know him at all, but he couldn’t have drawn a better picture of 
him than that cartoon. The old gentleman didn’t like it, and he stopped the 
paper. I hadn’t thought of any connection in looking at that cartoon, but 
when he stopped the paper, I knew what ailed him. 

The next week he drew a picture of a place in a neighboring town where 
they sold some of the liquid that is usually sold to folks in the backroom of 
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the hotel. The sheriff down there had put a padlock on the door. I forget 
the catch line under this picture, but it showed about six of the rather 
prominent men in town weeping while they looked at this padlocked door. 
They got their papers on Friday, and on Saturday I got letters from most of 
them stopping the paper. (Laughter.) 

I went over to see Harvey, and I told him, “This is too expensive. I can’t 
afford it—it is costing me too much to have them mad every week. You 
ought to be on a larger paper.’ Anyway, I wrote letters to Albert Reid and 
Mr. MacLennan, whom you all knew, and Harvey came to Topeka and got 
a job. He was a very unusual man. Through all the years I knew him he 
continued to develop, and his death was untimely, to me at least. 

I was glad that Charlie Browne got a chance to talk about the army—to 
tell us some of the unwritten history which he couldn’t print. I think telling 
about it is more interesting than writing about it, anyway. 

I thank you. (Applause.) 


The president called for reports of committees. He was informed 
that Mrs. W. B. Gresham and several members of the Shawnee 
Mission Indian Historical Society had been in attendance at the 
meeting with the report which they had been invited to read. Due 
to the lateness of the hour they found it necessary to leave for their 
return trip to Kansas City, with the request that their report be 
accepted and filed. On motion, their report was accepted and placed 


on record. 

At the request of John C. Hogin, a life member of Belleville, the 
following article by John F. Stanton was made a part of the records 
of the meeting. It had been hoped that time would be found for the 
reading of this tribute to the pioneer home, but the lateness of the 
hour prevented. 

OUR FATHER’S CASTLE 

It nestled in the brow of a hill, by the side of a winding trail 

The tomahawk and fire brand of a hostile Indian could harm it not. 

The blasts of winter held it in its frozen grip, and spread an icy mantle of 
sleet and snow over it; as if to hide its homeliness. 

Spring came and the lightning played about it. 

It was lost to view in a sea of flames as a wind-driven prairie fire surged 
around it. 

The tornado writhed and twisted and spent its fury on it. 

The scorching sun and winds of summer beat upon it. 

Yet in the calm of autumn the moon beamed through the window upon 
the children in the little trundle bed. 

Through cold and heat; through flame and fury that had raged over them: 
they had played or slept in that peace, safety, and comfort that mother earth 
has ever given to them that seek the shelter of her bosom. 

Within its crowded space the new-found neighbors gathered to minister to 
some misfortune or celebrate some joyous event. Its narrow walls were ever 
broad enough to shelter some weary traveler from the chill of night or storm. 
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Its tiny stores were large enough to divide with some less fortunate neighbor. 

It was home to those who fought with drought and hunger. 

It was home to those who would and did an empire build. 

To-day it is as but a dent in the hillside—as a blur in our memory may 
we commemorate it in legend and in song. 

The old dugout—the refuge of the pioneer. 

The castle of the homestead. 

May we in these dark days of depression and drought, kindle anew the 
flame of the fraternity of the old dugout. 

May we stand neighbor to neighbor and as shoulder to shoulder in this 
common cause to all. 

Through the far stretches of our country hearts bleed over our plight. 

The government and great agencies of mercy are bending to aid us. 

Let us stand as our fathers stood—as neighbor and brother. And the de- 
pression, heat and drought will not have destroyed all. 

And we shall find that much of the dross has been burned from the gold 
within us. And we shall emerge from under this thing with a better faith 
in humanity. 

A better understanding of our government. 

A better hope for our future. 

A better love for our neighbor. 

And a better respect for our neighbor’s God. 

Let us in our hearts abide again in Our Father’s Castle. —J. F. Sranron. 


There being no further business the annual meeting of the mem- 
bers of the Society adjourned. 


MEETING OF THE Boarp or DrirecTors 


The afternoon meeting of the board of directors was called to 
order by the president. He asked for a re-reading of the report of 
the nominating committee for officers of the Society. The following 
were unanimously elected: 

For a one-year term: Thomas F. Doran, president; F. H. Hodder, 
first vice president; E. E. Kelley, second vice president. 

For a two-year term: Kirke Mechem, secretary; Mrs. Mary 
Embree, treasurer. 

There being no further business the meeting adjourned. 

Kirke Mecuem, Secretary. 


Directors oF THE Kansas Strate Historicau Socirery 
as oF OcTosER, 1934 


Directors ror Year Enprne Ocroser, 1935 
Aitchison, R. T., Wichita. Doerr, Mrs. Laura P. V., Larned. 
Capper, Arthur, Topeka. Doran, Thomas F., Topeka. 
Crosby, E. H., Topeka. Ellenbecker, John G., Marysville. 
Dawson, John §., Hill City. Harvey, Mrs. Sally, Topeka. 
Denison, W. W., Topeka. Hobble, Frank A., Dodge City. 
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Hodder, F. H., Lawrence. 
Hogin, John C., Belleville. 
Huggins, Wm. L., Emporia. 
Johnston, Mrs. W. A., Topeka. 
Knapp, Dallas W., Coffeyville. 
Lilleston, W. F., Wichita. 
McLean, Milton R., Topeka. 
McNeal, T. A., Topeka. 

Malin, James C., Lawrence. 
Mason, Mrs. Henry F., Topeka. 
Moore, Russell, Wichita. 
Morehouse, George P., Topeka. 


Price, Ralph R., Manhattan. 
Raynesford, H. C., Ellis. 

Russell, W. J., Topeka. 

Smith, Wm. E., Wamego. 

Solander, Mrs. T. T., Osawatomie. 
Spratt, O. M., Baxter Springs. 
Stevens, Caroline F., Lawrence. 
Thompson, W. F., Topeka. 

Van Tuyl, Mrs. Effie H., Leavenworth. 
Walker, Mrs. Ida M., Norton. 
Wilson, John H., Salina. 


Drecrors For Year Enpine Ocroser, 1936 


Beeks, Charles E., Baldwin. 
Beezley, George F., Girard. 
Bonebrake, Fred B., Topeka. 
Bowlus, Thomas H., Iola. 
Browne, Charles H., Horton. 
Dean, John S., Topeka. 
Embree, Mrs. Mary, Topeka. 
Gray, John M., Kirwin. 
Harger, Charles M., Abilene. 
Harvey, Mrs. Isabelle C., Topeka. 
Haucke, Frank, Council Grove. 
Kagey, Charles L., Wichita. 
Kinkel, John M., Topeka. 

Lee, Thomas Amory, Topeka. 
McFarland, Helen M., Topeka. 
Malone, James, Topeka. 
Mechem, Kirke, Topeka. 


Metcalf, Wilder S., Lawrence. 
Morrison, T. F., Chanute. 
Norris, Mrs. George, Arkansas City. 
O’Neil, Ralph T., Topeka. 
Philip, Mrs. W. D., Hays. 
Rankin, Robert C., Lawrence. 
Ruppenthal, J. C., Russell. 
Ryan, Ernest A., Topeka. 
Sawtell, James H., Topeka. 
Simons, W. C., Lawrence. 
Soller, August, Washington. 
Stanley, W. E., Wichita. 
Stone, Robert, Topeka. 
Trembly, W. B., Kansas City. 
Walker, B. P., Topeka. 
Woodward, Chester, Topeka. 


Dreecrors ror Year Enpina Ocroser, 1937 


Austin, E. A., Topeka. 
Berryman, J. W., Ashland. 
Brigham, Mrs. Lalla M.., 

Council Grove. 
Brokaw, C. L., Kansas City. 
Bumgardner, Edward, Lawrence. 
Correll, Charles M., Manhattan. 
Davis, John W., Dodge City. 
Denious, Jess C., Dodge City. 
Fay, Mrs. Mamie Axline, Pratt. 
Frizell, E. E., Larned. 
Godsey, Mrs. Flora R., Emporia. 


Hall, Mrs. Carrie A., Leavenworth. 


Hamilton, Clad, Topeka. 
Haskin, 8. B., Olathe. 
Hegler, Ben F., Wichita. 
Jones, Horace, Lyons. 


Kelley, E. E., Garden City. 
Lillard, T. M., Topeka. 

Lindsley, H. K., Wichita. 

McCarter, Mrs. Margaret Hill, Topeka. 
Mercer, J. H., Topeka. 

Oliver, Hannah P., Lawrence. 
Patrick, Mrs. Mae C., Satanta. 
Reed, Clyde M., Parsons. 

Rupp, Mrs. W. E., Hillsboro. 
Scott, Charles F., Iola. 

Schultz, Floyd B., Clay Center. 
Shirer, H. L., Topeka. 

Van de Mark, M. V. B., Concordia. 
Wark, George H., Caney. 

Wheeler, Mrs. B. R., Topeka. 
Woolard, Sam F., Wichita. 
Wooster, Lorraine E., Salina. 





Kansas History as Published 
in the Press 


Sketches concerning early Washington and Marshall county his- 
tory are featured in Grant Ewing’s column, “Notes By the Way- 
side,” published from time to time in the Barnes Chief. 


Pictures of Norton county’s pioneers, as taken from Lockard’s 
History of Norton County, have appeared occasionally in recent 
issues of the Norton Champion. 


Recollections of early-day Nicodemus by George Moore were 
recorded by W. F. Hughes in his column, “Facts and Comment,” 
printed in the Rooks County Record, of Stockton, March 29, 1934. 


Falls City (Neb.) history was reviewed by David D. Reavis in 
his column, “Through the Years in Falls City,” published in the 
Falls City Journal from May 10 to June 28, 1934. Mention was 
made in the series of articles of the Indians and Doniphan county 
and of the activities of James Lane and John Brown in the Falls 
City area on their way to and from Kansas. 


George J. Remsburg, a former Kansas newspaper publisher, is 
associate editor of the Pony Express Courier, a monthly journal now 
being published at Placerville, Calif., a historic California mining 
town of gold-rush days. The Courier, since its inception on June 1, 
1934, has been replete with historical articles of the gold rush and 
pony express eras. Mr. Remsburg is an able writer of history and 
his present series in the Courier maintains the high standard of his 
previous writings. His recent articles of especial interest to Kansans 
include: “Pony Express Riders I Have Met,” “Kansas Governors in 
California History,” “Marysville, Kansas, a Historic Town Born 
in the California Gold Rush,” and “Buffalo Billions.” 


A recently revealed memorandum dictated by Lieut. James D. 
Mann a few days before his death throws considerable light on the 
Battle of Wounded Knee Creek, the Junction City Union reported 
in a brief review of the incident printed in its issue of June 25, 1934. 
Lieutenant Mann’s memorandum in full appears in a recent issue of 
The Cavalry Journal, of Washington, D. C. 


Early maps of Russell county were discussed by J. C. Ruppenthal 
in his column “Russell Rustlings,” appearing in the Paradise Farmer, 
June 25, 1934. Only about ten place names appear on the twenty- 
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five township maps made by a United States survey in 1866-1867, 
Mr. Ruppenthal reported. 


The story of the development of the Fort Hays Frontier Historical 
Park was written by J. P. Cammack, the construction superin- 
tendent, for the Hays Daily News, June 28, 1934. 


Arkansas City post-office history was reviewed by L. B. Mohler, 
postmaster, in the Arkansas City Tribune, September 20, 1934. 
Gould Hyde Morton, the first postmaster, was appointed May 16, 
1870. 


A twelve-page brochure entitled History of First Baptist Church 
of Emporia, was recently published by Miss Adelaide Jane Morse. 
The church was originally organized in Emporia in October, 1859, 
with nine members. They all moved away soon afterward, and no 
meetings were held until February 8, 1868, when the present church 
was organized. 


Mayfield church history was reviewed in a two-column article 
printed in the Wellington Daily News, October 11, 1934, and The 
Sumner County News, October 17. 


The history of Schoenfeld Reformed church of Wheatland town- 
ship, Barton county, was published in the Hoisington Dispatch, 
October 18, 1934. The church celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of 
its founding October 7. 


“A Brief History of Pawnee County,” by Harry H. Wolcott, was 
printed in the Larned Chronoscope in its issues of October 18 and 
25, 1934. Mr. Wolcott prepared the narrative for use at a meeting 
of the Pawnee Women’s Farm Bureau Units held at Larned on 
October 12. 


The history of the 137th infantry, to which Company D of Dodge 
City belongs, was reviewed in the Dodge City Daily Globe, Octo- 
ber 22, 1934. 

A history of Rice county’s School District No. 19, more com- 
monly known as Hebron, was sketched by R. H. Smith in the 
Lyons Daily News, October 23, 1934. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the Strong City Grace Evangelical 
Lutheran church was observed with special services held at the 
church on October 14, 1934. Only one charter voting member, 
William Eckhart, Sr., of Bazaar, is now living, the Chase County 
Leader,.of Cottonwood Falls, reported in its issue of October 24. 
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Winona forty-five years ago was described by J. C. Rice in an 
interview with J. G. Felts, published in the Logan County News, 
of Winona, October 25, 1934. Mr. Rice, while living in Winona, 
was president of the townsite company. 


Fifty years of Protection history was sketched in the Protection 
Post, October 25, 1934, commemorating the city’s founding in 
October, 1884. A copy of the town company’s charter was printed 
as a feature of the edition. 


Clearwater history was briefly reviewed in the Clearwater News, 
October 25, 1934. The city celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of its 
founding with special ceremonies held October 31. 


The Salem Evangelical Lutheran church, southeast of Marys- 
ville, celebrated the sixtieth anniversary of its founding October 
19 to 21, 1934. Histories of the organization were contributed by 
Everett W. Nelson to The Advocate-Democrat, of Marysville, 
October 25, and by Byron E. Guise to the Marshall County News, 
October 26. 


Early days along the eastern part of the Kansas-Indian territory 
border were described by James H. Hale in a four-column article 
published in the Yates Center News, October 26, 1934. 


Members of the Blessed Sacrament Catholic parish of Kansas 
City celebrated the silver anniversary of the pastorate of the Rev. 
Eugene I. Dekat, October 28, 1934. A review of the Reverend 
Dekat’s accomplishments was included in a history of the parish 
printed in the Kansas City Kansan, October 28. 


Hardships of pioneer days were described by Mrs. James Lynch, 
of Miller, in an article published in the Emporia Gazette, November 
1, 1934. Mrs. Lynch came to Lyon county in 1869. 


Names of old settlers and the dates of their arrival in the Cheney 
vicinity, as registered in the guest books at the Cheney Fair and 
Homecoming held October 24 to 26, 1934, were printed in the 
Cheney Sentinel, November 1. 


Kansas City school history was briefly reviewed in the Kansas 
City Kansan, November 4, 1934. 


Some highlights of Rice county history were sketched by Frank 
Hoyt in the Lyons Daily News, November 6, 1934. In the News 
of January 4, 1935, Mr. Hoyt described the county’s Indian scare in 
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the latter 1870’s, and in the issue of January 9 he told of the 
blizzard of 1886. 


Horse thieves and the punishment meted out to them in Butler 
county in 1870 were discussed in the Douglass Tribune in its issue 
of November 9, 1934. The article was reprinted in the Wichita 
Sunday Eagle, December 2. Additional notes on the subject were 
supplied by W. F. McGinnis in the Tribune of November 23. 


The World War experiences of Lieut. John Wesley McManigal 
of Horton, and Joseph S. Simpich of New Franklin, Mo., were re- 
lated by A. B. MacDonald in an Armistice Day feature published 
in the Kansas City (Mo.) Star, November 11, 1934. The article 
with illustrations was reproduced in the Horton Headlight, Novem- 
ber 15. 


Excerpts from the diary of Elisha Root, pioneer Wichitan, were 
printed in the Wichita Sunday Eagle, November 11, 1934. Mr. Root 
began his diary on his arrival in Wichita in 1872. 


The history of old Wilmington, in present Wabaunsee county, 
was reviewed in the Emporia Gazette, November 13, 1934. The city 
was established at the junction of a road from Leavenworth with 


the Santa Fé trail. H. D. Shepard, who settled there in 1858, opened 
the first store. 


A brief history of the Rogers Mills trading post which was 
operated by Darius Rogers near present Chanute during the Civil 
War period was published in the Chanute Tribune, November 17, 
1934. 


The history of the Wichita Indians was sketched by Paul I. Well- 
man in the Wichita Sunday Eagle, November 18, 1934. The 
Wichitas were living at the present site of the city of Wichita in 
1867, when they were removed to the Indian territory. 


A three-day observance of the eightieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Lawrence First Methodist church was held November 18 
to 20, 1934. Notes on the history of the organization were published 
in contemporaneous issues of the Lawrence Daily Journal-World 
and the Douglas County Republican. 


Early Liberal and Seward county history was briefly reviewed 
by Mr. and Mrs. B. B. Gant, western Kansas pioneers, in the 
Liberal News in its issues of November 20, 21, and 23, 1934. 


7—6787 
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Norton’s first school was recalled by Mrs. Fred Duvall in an 
article published in the Norton Daily Telegram, November 21, 
1934. The school was established in a dugout in 1873. Joel Sim- 
mons was the teacher. 


A historical feature story entitled “Merriam Forty Years Ago 
and To-day,” was contributed by John W. Sanders to the Merriam 
Leader, November 22, 1934. 


The raflroad bond election in Anderson county in 1868 and the 
part played in it by the Irish of Reeder township was recalled by 
J. E. Reddington, of Waverly, in the Garnett Review, November 
22, 1934. A history of the Emerald Catholic church near Harris 
was another of Mr. Reddington’s contributions to the Review, in 
its issue of December 13. 


Immanuel Lutheran church of Lawrence celebrated the tenth 
anniversary of the dedication of its church building November 25, 
1934. Brief histories of the organization were published in the 
Lawrence Douglas County Republican, November 22, 1934, and the 
Daily Journal-World, November 23. 


The reminiscences of George W. Bragunier, pioneer merchant of 


Topeka and Emporia, were printed in the Emporia Gazette, Novem- 
ber 23, 1934. Mr. Bragunier came to Kansas in 1867. 


Kansans, whose biographies have recently been sketched in the 
Kansas City (Mo.) Star include: Dudley Doolittle, of Wichita, 
November 25, 1934; Hugo Wedell, Chanute attorney, December 30; 
Frank Milligan, business manager of Fort Scott Tribune, January 
6, 1935; Frank W. Sponable, Paola banker, January 13; L. D. 
Brewster, Baxter Springs mining operator, January 27; Fred Harris, 
Ottawa attorney, February 3, and Charles D. Welch, Coffeyville 
attorney, February 10. 


The history of the old Mickel hotel and the early town of Water- 
loo was discussed by Marie A. Olson in the Topeka Daily Capital, 
November 26, 1934. W. L. Mickel erected the hotel in 1856, and 
two years later he laid out the town of Waterloo with the hotel 
serving as the post office. 


A history of Fall, in southern Leavenworth county, was sketched 
in the Leavenworth Times, November 27, 1934. Fall was originally 
named Fall Leaf in honor of Po-na-kah-wo-wha, a Delaware Indian 
chief whose home was in that vicinity. 
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The history of Winding Vale school, District No. 20, of Jackson 
county, was contributed by Mrs. Charles E. Taylor to the Holton 
Recorder, November 29, 1934. The district was organized on April 
26, 1862. 


“ ‘Billy the Kid’ Rode to Grave in Wagon Repaired by 88-year- 
old Pittsburgan,” was the title of a brief article relating the remi- 
niscences of W. 8S. Jones, which was published in the Pittsburg 
Advertiser, November 29, 1934. Mr. Jones was an early settler 
of Pittsburg, arriving there in 1874. 


The founding of Osawatomie was briefly reviewed by Addie 
Mullins in the Osawatomie Graphic-News, November 29, 1934. The 
city was established in the middle 1850’s. 


The execution of John Brown seventy-five years ago was recalled 
in a two-column review of his life published in the Kansas City 
(Mo.) Times, December 1, 1934. The article was contributed by 
Laura Knickerbocker of Topeka. 


Life in old Auburn, a territorial contender for the state capital, 
was discussed by Frank D. Tomson in a two-column article printed 
in the Topeka Daily Capital, December 2, 1934. 


The experiences of Charles Fish while a member of the Second 
Colorado cavalry on the Indian frontier were briefly related in the 
Chase County Leader, Cottonwood Falls, December 5, 1934. 


Several historical sketches of early-day Edwards county were 
featured in the Kinsley Graphic, December 6, 1934. 


The history of the Leavenworth, Kansas & Western railroad, a 
part of the Union Pacific system, was briefly reviewed in the Kansas 
City (Mo.) Star, December 6, 1934. The line from Knox in Leaven- 
worth county to Clay Center in Clay county, and the Belleville “con- 
nection,” were abandoned early in 1935. 


A history of the Canton Methodist Episcopal church was sketched 
by Mrs. E. P. McGill in the Canton Pilot, December 6 and 13, 1934. 
Mrs. McGill has attended the church since its organization in 1880. 


Sherman county history as recollected by George Bradley, Good- 
land pioneer, has been featured in The Sherman County Herald, of 
Goodland, starting with the issue of December 6, 1934. Other 
articles of historical interest published in recent issues of the Herald 
include: “Methodist History” and “When the Rock Island Built 
Into Goodland,” December 20, 1934, and the reminiscences of D. W. 
Dillinger, early resident of Sherman county, February 7, 1935. 
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“Early Day Gunmen Gave Color to Picturesque Setting of Dodge 
City,” was the title of a two-column article by Dr. H. O. Simpson, 
which appeared in the Topeka Daily Capital, December 9, 1934. In 
an introduction to the article the editor wrote that Doctor Simpson 
moved to Dodge City in 1884 and was well acquainted with the 
“Bad Men” who now sleep with their boots on at “Boot Hill.” 


Life in central Kansas in the early days was recalled by C. 
Crotinger in the Great Bend Tribune, December 11, 1934. Mr. 
Crotinger first arrived in Great Bend in the latter 1870’s, but took 
a claim in Rush county later where he lived for thirty-nine years. 


The Osborne County Farmer, of Osborne, celebrated its sixtieth 
anniversary with the issuance of a special historical edition De- 
cember 13, 1934. Biographical sketches of prominent pioneers, 
histories of Osborne’s newspapers, churches, and early stores were 
printed. Other features included a review of the slaying of William 
W. Osborne by Mrs. F. 8. Gibler in 1880, and a sketch of Vincent 
B. Osborne, the man for whom Osborne county was named, by 
Bert P. Walker; “Brutal Butchery of Henry Kuchell,” by Del Cox; 
“Early Days in Grand Center,” by H. P. Tripp; “Early Settlement 


of Osborne County,” and “Early Settlement of Mt. Ayr Township,” 
by C. E. Williams; “First Sunday School and Preaching Service 
in Osborne County,” by Mrs. Eunice S. Bliss; “A Famous Buffalo 
Hunter [Jeff Durfey],” “Tragic Death of General Bull,” and “The 
Pennsylvania Colony.” 


An article describing the Hugoton-Woodsdale county-seat fight 
written by C. A. Hitch of Guymon, Okla., was printed in the Liberal 
News, December 14, 1934. The story was originally published in 
the Guymon Panhandle Herald. 


The seventy-fifth anniversary of the founding of the Burlington 
First Methodist Episcopal church was observed with a week of 
special services held from December 10 to 16, 1934. Names of 
pastors serving the church were included in the brief history printed 
in The Daily Republican, Burlington, December 14. Additional 
historical information was printed in the Republican on July 11, 
1913, John Redmond, the editor, reports. 


A list of Reno county’s senators and representatives, with the 
years their terms started, was contributed by Don Fossey, present 
Reno county legislator, to the Hutchinson News, December 15, 1934. 
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Settlement of Moehlman Bottom, Riley county farming com- 
munity, was discussed by Mrs. Charles Kientz in a paper read at 
the recent fiftieth anniversary celebration of the founding of Moehl- 
man Bottom school. A résumé of the paper was published in the 
Manhattan Mercury, December 15, 1934. 


The Topeka First Presbyterian church celebrated its seventy- 
fifth anniversary with four days of special programs starting Decem- 
ber 16, 1934. Names of ministers of the church were included in 
a brief history of the organization printed in the Topeka Daily 
Capital, December 16. A more detailed history edited by the church 
anniversary committee appeared in a recently published, attractively 
bound 145-page book. 


Early-day reminiscences of Mrs. Almeda Greever were recalled 
in the Hutchinson News, December 17, 1934. Mrs. Greever came 
to Kansas territory in the middle 1850’s. 


A bronze tablet, dedicated to T. W. Whiting, donor of Madonna 
park in Council Grove, was tnveiled December 17, 1934. A brief 
history of the park was featured in the Council Grove Republican, 
December 18. 


“Scene of Father Padilla’s Martyrdom Remains the Basis of a 
Kansas Dispute,” the Kansas City (Mo.) Star reported in its is- 
sue of December 22, 1934. Both Herington and Council Grove 
claim to be the burial place of Father Juan de Padilla who ac- 
companied Coronado and, from a study of the evidence available, 
either place could be approximately correct, the Star related. 


The experiences of John L. Barr, of Fort Dodge, as a member of 
the Nineteenth Kansas cavalry, were recorded in the Dodge City 
Daily Globe, December 22, 1934. 


Mrs. Nettie Morss of Howard who is a member of the 1935 Kan- 
sas house of representatives is the ninth woman to become a mem- 
ber of the legislature. She is the first since 1931 when Kathryn 
O’Loughlin McCarthy was a representative in the Kansas house. 
The former women legislators were named in an article published in 
the Topeka State Journal and other Kansas newspapers, December 
22, 1934, which reviewed the highlights of Mrs. Morss’ career. A 
house in Highland Park thought to be a stopping place of John 
Brown in his “Underground Railroad” activities was described by 
Marianna Chase as another feature of this issue of the Journal. 
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Some of the troubles confronting the newly organized state of 
Kansas in 1861 were discussed by T. A. McNeal in his article en- 
titled “The First Kansas State Legislature,” published in the 
Topeka Daily Capital, December 23, 1934. Another article, “The 
Legislature of 1862,” appeared in the issue of January 6, 1935. 


Excerpts from the weather diary of Miss Sarah P. Ladd were 
printed in the Kansas City Kansan, December 23 and 31, 1934. 
Miss Ladd came to Kansas in the early 1840’s and kept a daily ac- 
count of the temperature readings to 1877. The three books in 
which the diary is written now belong to K. L. Browne, Sr., of 
Kansas City, and are considered a valuable addition to the weather 
records of northeast Kansas. 


The survey of the southern boundary of Cowley county was dis- 
cussed by Bert Moore in the Winfield Daily Courier, December 24, 
1934. The first survey was a part of the southern boundary of 
Kansas project marked in 1857 by a party under Col. Joseph E. 
Johnston. 


Early days at Fort Dodge were recalled by Albert Fensch in the 
Dodge City Daily Globe, December 24, 1934. Mr. Fensch soldiered 
at Fort Dodge from 1877 to 1881. Other features of this issue in- 
cluded an article listing the business establishments in Dodge City 
in 1878 comparing the number of firms operating then with those do- 
ing business to-day, and a brief historical review of Ford county 
schools. 


Reminiscenses of the late Dwight B. Christy, an early settler of 
Pawnee county, were printed in the Great Bend Tribune, Decem- 
ber 24, 1984. Mr. Christy was one of the crew from Larned who 
held up a westbound immigrant train in order that names of the 
men in the party might be added to a petition, the official acceptance 
of which would make the surrounding territory a bona fide county, 
the article related. 


Pioneering in early-day Kansas was described in an article re- 
lating the experiences of Mr. and Mrs. G. E. Welch, of Hartford, 
which was published in the Emporia Gazette, December 25, 1934. 


A history of Mount Joy school, District No. 67, was briefly 
sketched in The Daily Republican, Burlington, December 25, 1934. 
The school district was organized in the fall of 1879 and located in 
the southwest corner of S. 10, T. 21, R. 17. 
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“Tales of covered wagons, bushwhackers and Indians still resound 
on the plains at 142 creek crossing on the old Santa Fé trail,” wrote 
a correspondent in the Emporia Gazette, December 26, 1934. 
Charles Withington established a trading post at this crossing in 
present Lyon county in June, 1854. 


Garnett’s Methodist Episcopal church celebrated the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of its founding, December 30, 1934. Names of former 
pastors were included in the historical sketches of the church pub- 
lished in the Garnett Review and The Anderson Countian in their 
December 27 issues. 

The experiences of A. R. Wells in a Kansas blizzard in 1886 were 
sketched in The Sherman County Herald, of Goodland, December 
27, 1934. 


. Brief reviews of navigation over the Arkansas river at Arkansas 
City were printed in the Arkansas City Daily Traveler, December 
27, 1934, and the Kansas City (Mo.) Times, December 31. Agita- 
tion for water transportation at Arkansas City reached its height on 
June 30, 1878, it was reported. On that date the Aunt Sally steamed 
into “port” after completing a trip on the Arkansas from Fort Smith, 


Ark., with a cargo of merchandise. 


Garnett history was briefly sketched by Harry Johnson in the 
Garnett Review, December 27, 1934, January 3 and 17, 1935. The 
city was established in 1856 by Dr. George W. Cooper and asso- 
ciates. Other stories by Mr. Johnson covering more specific phases 
of Garnett history have been published in the Review almost regu- 
larly in recent months. 


Peru history was discussed in detail in the Sedan Times-Star, 
December 27, 1934; January 3, 10, 17, and 24, 1935. Winnie Looby- 
Severns contributed the articles. 


Carrie Nation’s visits to Wichita and her campaign against the 
saloons in that city were recalled by David D. Leahy in the Wichita 
Sunday Eagle, December 30, 1934. Mr. Leahy exploded some ideas 
concerning Mrs. Nation and told a few diverting incidents in her 
career, in this two-column article. 


A biography of Chief Charles Bluejacket, for many years a resi- 
dent of Kansas territory and Johnson county, was published in the 
Kansas City (Mo.) Times, December 31, 1934. His old home, 
erected in 1857 near Shawnee, is still standing. 
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The history of Kansas City, Mo., and vicinity, was reviewed in 
the Kansas City (Mo.) Journal-Post, December 31, 1934, marking 
the eightieth anniversary of the founding of the Kansas City Enter- 
prise, the forerunner of the Journal-Post. 


Starting with the issue of January 2, 1935, the Chase County 
Leader, of Cottonwood Falls, is republishing a “History of Chase 
County,” which was compiled some years ago by D. A. Ellsworth. 


The early history of the Kansas Pacific (now the Union Pacific) 
railroad was reviewed in the Kansas City (Mo.) Times, January 2, 
1935. 


Cheyenne county history was briefly discussed by Earl N. Con- 
way in the St. Francis Herald, January 3, 1935. The county was or- 
ganized on March 10, 1886. 


Members of the Arkansas City Trinity Episcopal church held 
special services January 6 and 7, 1935, celebrating the fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the organization. A history of the 
church was sketched in the Arkansas City Tribune, January 3. 


A copy of the certificate incorporating the Mound Valley Town 
Company was printed in The Times-Journal, Mound Valley, Jan- 
uary 3, 1935. The document was dated June 23, 1868. 


Chetopa newspaper history was briefly reviewed in the Chetopa 
Advance-Clipper, January 3, 1935. The Advance was founded Jan- 
uary 6, 1869, by Col. John W. Horner and A. 8. Corey. 


A five-column review of the history of Kansas newspapers under 
the heading, “Centennial of First Printing Press in Kansas,” was 
contributed by Eaton B. Going to the Osawatomie Graphic-News, 
January 3, 1935. 


Recollections of early-day Kansas by Mrs. Emma Whistler, of 
Burlington, who came to Kansas territory in 1855, were sketched in 
the Topeka Daily Capital, January 6, 1935. 


A map of sites of moundbuilder remains discovered in Butler 
county and a discussion of the progress made in tracing the cultures 
of the ancient races throughout Kansas were contributed by Ray E. 
Colton to the Wichita Sunday Eagle, January 6, 1935. Mr. Colton 
has contributed similar stories to other newspapers of the state in 
recent months. 


Early wine making in the present boundaries of Doniphan county 
was briefly discussed by George J. Remsburg in the Atchison Globe, 
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January 8, 1935. The Bourgmont expedition made wine from 
grapes given them by the Kansas Indians in 1724, Mr. Remsburg 
related. 


The sixty-fifth anniversary of the organization of the El Dorado 
First Presbyterian church was observed January 9, 1935. A history 
of the church was sketched in the El Dorado Times, January 10. 


Early-day Arkansas City was described by W. A. Leonard of 
Newport Beach, Calif., in the Arkansas City Daily Traveler, Jan- 
uary 10, 1935. Mr. Leonard recalled Arkansas City’s preparation 
for an Indian raid in 1874 and his boat trip down the Arkansas to 
Little Rock in 1875. 


C. L. Willey’s recollections of the blizzard of 1888 were recorded 
by Byron E. Guise in the Marshall County News, of Marysville, 
January 11, 1935. 


The history of the Arkansas City First Presbyterian church was 
reviewed in the Arkansas City Daily Traveler, January 11, 1935. 
The church was formally organized on January 12, 1873. 


Brief sketches from the history of Washington county are being 
featured in the Washington County Register published at Washing- 
ton. The series started with the issue of January 11, 1935. 


The great blizzard of January, 1886, was discussed by old timers 
in the Hutchinson News, January 11, 15 to 19, 1935. 


A biographical sketch of Maj. John Dougherty, trapper, Indian 
agent and freighter, was contributed by George J. Remsburg to 
the Leavenworth Times, January 17, 1935. 


Hutchinson thirty years ago, was described in the Hutchinson 
Herald, January 17, 1935. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the Halstead Presby- 
terian church was observed January 20, 1935. A history of the 
organization was contributed by the Rev. T. R. Mordy, present 
pastor, to the Halstead Independent, January 18. 


A story of the S. F. Lewis family of Bavaria, which is now in 
its second generation, was read recently before a meeting of the 
Saline County Chapter, Native Daughters of Kansas, and was 
published in the Salina Journal, January 18, 1935. 


The introduction of telephones into Kansas was briefly reviewed 
by W. R. Kercher in the Topeka State Journal, January 21, 1935. 
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In Mr. Kercher’s opinion, a grocery company in Lawrence brought 
in the first telephones used in the state in the spring of 1877. 
Topeka, Manhattan and Leavenworth experimented with the in- 
vention a few months later, putting it into practical commercial use 
by 1879. 


Ottawa school history was sketched in the Ottawa Record Jan- 
uary 23, 1935. 


The early history of Bonner Springs was recalled by C. L. David 
in a four-column article printed in the Bonner Springs Chieftain, 
January 24, 1935. 


A history of the Harveyville Methodist Episcopal church was re- 
viewed in the Harveyville Monitor, January 24, 1935. The church, 
which in January celebrated its fiftieth anniversary, received its 
charter from the secretary of state January 20, 1885. 


Pioneer life in Kansas and particularly in Woodson county was 
described by A. H. Harris of Seattle, Wash., writing in the Yates 
Center News, January 25, 1935. 


The removal of the Shawnee Indians from their lands near 
Columbus, Ohio, to present Johnson county was discussed in the 
Kansas City (Mo.) Times, January 26, 1935. The treaty, which 
arranged for the removal, was ratified by the United States senate 
April 4, 1832. 


Wichita’s transportation history was reviewed in an article, 
“From Mule Cars to Motor Busses in Wichita,” published in the 
Wichita Sunday Eagle, January 27, 1935. A man named Chapman 
built the first mule car line in 1882, the Eagle reported. 


The exploration of Etienne Venyard de Bourgmont, in the Kansas 
City region in 1714 were discussed by Dr. Dorothy Penn, of Leaven- 
worth, in the Kansas City (Mo.) Times, January 28, 1935. 


Kansas editors and their newspapers who have become famous 
in the state’s history were reviewed by E. E. Kelley in the Topeka 
Daily Capital, January 29, 1935. 


A history of the Columbus Christian church, by Mrs. Zora New- 
lands, was read at homecoming ceremonies held January 27, 1935. 
The history, as sketched by Mrs. Newlands, was published in the 
Columbus Daily Advocate, January 30, and The Modern Light, 
January 31. The church was organized in 1871. 
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The visit of President R. B. Hayes to Neosho Falls in 1879 was 
described by R. H. Trueblood in the Yates Center News, February 
1, 1935. The President was a guest at the Neosho Valley District 
Fair. 


A history of the Center Methodist Episcopal church, near Leon, 
by Mrs. Louise Kenyon, was a feature of the fourth annual Meth- 
odist booster edition of the Leon News, February 1, 1935. Center 
church membership is now affiliated with the Leon church. An 
article describing early-day Leon as recalled by Mrs. George A. 
Kenoyer, wife of one of the city’s founders, was also included in the 
edition. 


The history of The Morton County Farmer at Rolla was briefly 
reviewed in its tenth anniversary edition issued February 1, 1935. 


Early days in Shawnee county as witnessed by the late Mrs. 
J. W. Marsh were described in the Topeka Daily Capital, February 
8, 1935. The article, which was prepared several years ago by Mrs. 
Marsh, was submitted by Mrs. J. D. Vance, a daughter. 


“Setting Kansas Right on Its Own Birth Date,” was the title of 
an article by David D. Leahy discussing Kansas’ admission into 
the Union seventy-four years ago, which was published in the 
Wichita Sunday Eagle, February 3, 1935. Mr. Leahy contends that 
the actual birth date of Kansas was February 9, 1861, when Gov- 
ernor-elect Charles Robinson, took over the office of governor from 
Acting Governor George M. Beebe, a representative of the federal 
government. An article upholding January 29, the date upon which 
President James Buchanan signed the bill admitting Kansas to the 
Union, as the official birth date, was contributed by Kirke Mechem 
to the Kansas City Times April 10, in answer to Mr. Leahy. Mr. 
Mechem cited the observance of birthdays in other states and con- 
tended that Kansas was only following precedent. 


Elisworth Methodist Episcopal church history was reviewed in 
the Ellsworth Reporter and Messenger in their issues of February 
7, 1935. The church on February 10 observed the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the erection of the present church edifice. 








Kansas Historical Notes 


The Shawnee Mission Indian Historical Society held its annual 
election of officers on October 22, 1934. Those elected were: Mrs. 
Walter E. Gresham, president; Mrs. R. R. Sandmeyer, vice presi- 
dent; Mrs. Carl Harder, secretary; Mrs. Fred Carter, treasurer; 
Mrs. A. E. Fraser, historian; Mrs. Ross Smith, custodian, and Mrs. 
Ed Walmer, assistant custodian. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the founding of Haskell Institute, U. 
S. government Indian school at Lawrence, was observed November 
10 to 12, 1934, with special ceremonies held at the Institute. More 
than a thousand Indians participated in the presentation of the 
historical play “A Pageant of the Wakarusa,” directed by Mrs. 
Margaret Pearson-Speelman, on the evening of November 10. Eliza- 
beth Washakie, a full blood Shoshoni of Wind River, Wyo., played 
the part of her famous Indian ancester, Sacajawea, who acted as 
guide for the Lewis and Clark expedition into the Northwest. An 
Indian village, set up near the stadium, was another interesting 
feature of the three-day celebration. 


At the annual organization meeting of the Lindsborg Historical 
Society held on November 12, 1934, John A. Holmberg was re- 
elected president, and G. E. Eberhardt was reélected secretary. New 
officers are: Dr. H. J. Thorstenberg, treasurer, and J. A. Altenborg, 
vice president. All directors were reélected. The board includes the 
officers named above and the following: Dr. Birger Sandzen, C. R. 
Rooth, A. W. Carlson, Henry Olson and C. A. Nelson. 


Nearly 500 persons attended the Golden Jubilee Memorial dinner 
held at the Hotel Kansan in Topeka, December 1, 1934, honoring 
Chief Justice William Agnew Johnston’s completion of fifty years’ 
service on the Kansas supreme court bench. Letters of tribute to 
Justice Johnston from persons of national prominence and excerpts 
from the speeches of Fred Dumont Smith, Justice Rosseau Burch, 
Judge Otis E. Hungate, Tom McNeal and Circuit Judge George T. 
McDermott who spoke at the event, were recorded in the Topeka 
Daily Capital, December 2, 1934. A biographical sketch of Justice 
Johnston was a feature of the Capital of November 24. 


Organization of the Chase County Historical Society was effected 
at meetings held in Cottonwood Falls in December, 1934. C. W. 
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Hawkins, of Clements, was chosen president; C. A. Sayre, Cotton- 
wood Falls, and George Topping, Cedarpoint, vice presidents; 
Henry Rogler, Matfield Green, secretary, and 8. H. Baker, Cotton- 
wood Falls, treasurer. The directors are: George Starkey, Falls 
township; Lawrence Rogler, Bazaar township; Mrs. O. B. Harvey, 
Diamond township; Mrs. C. P. Thompson, Homestead township; 
J. E. Jackson, Cottonwood township; W. R. Sayre, Cedar township; 
N. B. Scribner, Toledo township; J. E. Stout, Strong township, and 
Mrs. E. G. Crocker, Matfield township. Members of the executive 
committee as named by President Hawkins include: 8. R. Black- 
burn, Geo. E. Dawson, Carl Park, L. L. Chandler, and G. H. Grim- 
wood. F. A. Smethers, Mrs. Carrie Breese Chandler, and Howel H. 
Jones have been appointed historians. Over 200 persons have signed 
as charter members of the society, which is affiliated with the 
Kansas State Historical Society. 


The annual meeting of the Shawnee County Old Settlers’ As- 
sociation was held at the First Baptist church in Topeka, December 
5, 1934, celebrating the eightieth anniversary of the founding of 
Topeka. Newly elected officers are: Ira Williams, president; 
Beatrice Burge, vice president, and Ruth Burge, secretary-treasurer. 


Mrs. Margaret Hill McCarter, noted Kansas author and lecturer, 
was the guest of honor at a dinner given by the Kansas Authors 
club in Topeka, January 30, 1935. 


The Kansas State Historical Society in codperation with the 
Kansas Chamber of Commerce is planning a comprehensive mark- 
ing and mapping of all historic sites in Kansas. Permission will be 
sought of the Kansas State Highway department to erect approach 
markers on the highways a half mile on either side of designated 
points of interest in order that travelers will know they are nearing 
a place of historic importance. All markers erected on the highways 
will be of uniform types. Local communities will be urged to place 
markers on the historic sites in their vicinities. Members of the 
marking committee are: F. W. Brinkerhoff, Pittsburg, chairman; 
Frank Haucke, Council Grove; W. A. Bailey, Kansas City; Kirke 
Mechem, Topeka; W. E. Archer, Hiawatha; D. E. Ackers, Topeka, 
and E. C. Mingenback, McPherson. 


Interesting paleontological discoveries have been made recently 
in southern and western Kansas. George F. Sternberg, curator of 
the museum at the Fort Hays Kansas State College, one of the 





